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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_—_>——— 

N alarm was spread through London on Thursday evening, 
principally by excited newsboys, who lied at the top of their 
“voices and with a profound air of conviction, that the Queen had 
been assassinated. The report even reached the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but it was promptly dissipated by Lord Granville and Mr. 
Gladstone, who made a short statement of facts toeach House. It 
appears that a lad of seventeen, named Arthur O'Connor, a grand- 
son of Feargus O'Connor, but now a clerk in an oilman’s shop in 
the Borough, had resolved to frighten Her Majesty into pardon- 
ing the Fenian prisoners, and for this purpose procured a pistol 
with a broken flint-lock, and tried to reach the Queen's carriage 
on Thankegiving Day. He failed, from the density of the crowd ; 
‘but on Thursday, at half-past five, as the Queen was re-entering 
Buckingham*Palace by the garden gate, O'Connor scaled the rail- 
ings, ran up to the carriage on the wrong side, ran round to the 
ight one, and presented the petition and the pistol at Her 
Majesty’s head. The Queen, with her usual courage, merely 
leaned back in the carriage, and the criminal was at once arrested 
by the attendants and equerries. His pistol was not loaded, and 
could not have been fired if it had been, his notion, as he himself 
admits, having been to frighten the Queen out of her signature. 
That of course is a grave offence, and as the ease with which the 
lad reached Her Majesty may encourage other attempts, it is pro- 
bable that Sir Robert Peel’s Act, which inflicts whipping on 

persons who threaten the Sovereign, will be carried out. 








The incident has apparently no political meaning. The boy 
was not a Fenian, or a Catholic, but a Protestant lad of fair 
character, and a habit of reading rubbishy romances. So little 
did be realize the meaning of his own act, that he told the police after 
his capture he did not want food as his tea was waiting for him at 
home, and there is as yet no evidence that he was employed by any 
society. Had he been instigated by others, they would have found 
him a better weapon than his old pistol, and it appears most pro- 
bable that he is merely a fool made criminal by the desire of 
notoriety. His father, a decent man in the employ of a steam- 
boat company, says he is quite sane, and this appears to be also 
the opinion of the surgeons. 








The ceremony of Tuesday passed off brilliantly. The day, 
though unusually cold, was generally bright, and thesun shone out 
‘on a great part of the procession. Calculating very roughly, there 
may have been probably a million or a million and a quarter of 
people distributed over the circuit of seven miles, and the num- 
ber of accidents, thanks to the really admirable arrangements of 
the police, was extraordinarily few. Asashow, the procession itself 
was not much ;—Sanger’s Circus, which followed it through the 
streets an hour or two later, exhibiting a real British lion, the 
most magnificent gilt cars imaginable, and a dexterous circus- 
rider who rode two piebald horses at the same time, and drove 
five before him, was much more showy. But the real interest 
was in the vast masses of human beings though whom the pro- 
cession passed, and the hearty reciprocal feeling manifested between 
the Queen and Prince and the people. From this point of view 
nothing could be a more brilliant success. 


of utter silence almost painful to the ear. The music was not 
exceptionally good, and the anthem was conventional; but the 
audience, for all its long waiting—it had begun to assemble at 
8 o’clock—appears to have felt that it was assisting at a service 
fully worthy of the occasion, and the only general complaint is the 
state of the Cathedral, which has never been finished since Sir 
C. Wren left it, and looks too bare of ornament and colour. 


The Archbishop’s sermon was, as Dr. Tait’s sermons and 
addresses always are, remarkable for its perfect and terse sim- 
plicity. There was not an ambitious touch in it. Taking for his 
text ‘‘Everyone members one of another,” he insisted on the 
divine origin of family life,—the earliest form of society; the 
divine origin of the State, —the association of subordinated families; 
and of the Church, —which is but the family and the State in rela- 
tion to God. He observed, of course, on the new meaning which 
the illness of the Prince had given both to the sacredness of the 
family and the sacredness of the State, that is, on the new signi- 
ficance it gave to the relations of each with the Church. ‘“ Such 
a day,” concluded the Archbishop, “ makes us feel truly that we 
are all ‘ members one of another.’” If not the day, at all events 
the feelings which gave rise to the day. The day itself was, as 
we expected it would and must be,—to the people in general,— 
more one of loyalty and festivity than of thanksgiving. 


The illumination at night was very imperfect,—the people 
evidently having regarded the occasion as a religious one, and 
hardly suitable for illumination. The chief interest was concen- 
trated on St. Paul’s, and it is possible that for those who scaled 
the fiercely contested heights of Ludgate Hill and reached St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, the spectacle of the Cathedral under the very 
transient gleams of light cast by the lime-lights and the red light 
at the ball, may have been grand, as the Times says it was. To 
those, however, who, like the present writer, were forced back 
when half-way up the hill, and who could only watch the fitful 
blaze of the red light from the lower ground, there was 
very little worth seeing. The shape of the dome was marked 
out by a treble row of coloured ship-lanthorns and now 
and then the red fire blazed forth in the ball, looking 
like a detached ‘fire-balloon, and not lighting up the lines of the 
cathedral at all, and that was all. By night, as by day, the 
admirable rules enforced by the police protected the people against 
the ordinary dangers of these celebrations. The exclusion of all 
carriages from the City proper, and the strict limitations under 
which they were admitted even at the West End, made London 
positively saferin the large crowds of Tuesday than it has ever 
been on like occasions before. 


The Comte de Chambord has been holding levées at Antwerp, 
attended by great numbers of Frenchmen, and has been interviewed 
by correspondents of the Times and Telegraph. He answered their 
questions with gome vagueness ; but the latter was astonished by 
his knowledge, and says he declared that the Bishops and clergy 
should not interfere in affairs of State. He expressed himself per- 
fectly ready to grant a constitution and abide by it, provided that he 
himself were accepted as rightful monarch. His 
annoyed the exiles in Autwerp, who hooted under his windows, 
and were attacked by a ‘‘clerical” mob, which after a stout 
battle was compelled to retreat. The disturbances at length 





became so annoying that the Count received a hint to quit Ant- 
werp, and has betaken himself to Holland. It does not appear 
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that anything was decided at the levées, or that the Count has 
given up his white flag, or that the Monarchists are in the least 
degree nearer to their ultimate end. The very members who 
visited ‘* Henri.Cing” were afraid to register their names, and no 
Generals seem to have been included among the attendants in the 
antechamber. 


These receptions, however, have strengthened M. Thiers’ deter- 
mination to support the Republic. His private secretary, M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire, an intimate personal friend, has addressed 
a letter to the President of the Council-General of the Meurthe 
and Moselle, in which he repeats M. Thiers’ determination 
to support the Republic as a form of government which secures 
all that France desires, and more especially order. This letter 
has exasperated the Monarchists, who consider it a breach 
of the compact of Bordeaux, but has delighted the Left, who 
eagerly support M. Lefranc’s Bill, a proposal enabling the Govern- 
ment to suppress any journal it pleases. ‘The Monarchists say they 
will resist this Bill, but it is understood that it will pass, and that 
the Republic will, for the time at least, be discussed only in the 
Assembly. The rumours of a Bonapartist coup d'état are as fre- 
quent as ever, but so are the statements that Marshal MacMahon 
intends for his part to obey the majority of the Assembly. 


The rumours that the Pope intends to leave Rome and to sum- 
mon a Council either in Malta, or at Salzburg, Austria, are again 
gaining credence. We do not believe either of them. The diffi- 
culty of quitting Rome, with its vast ecclesiastical establishments, 
is as great as ever, and so is the loss of prestige which would 
follow upon the removal, while as to the Council, it is difficult to 
suggest its use. The Pope can now give any decision the Council 
could have given, for it is impossible for a Council to be more 
than infallible, and the removal of all the Catholic Bishops of the 
world for a second time within three years from their dioceses 
involves very considerable practical inconveniences. If the Pope 
were seriously ill, the Conclave might be ordered to Malta from 
fear of Italian pressure, but even this is improbable. The Papacy 
has not given up hoping for foreign interference. 


The Ballot debate went on again on Thursday, but was only 
remarkable for the exhibition of suspiciousness by Mr. Fawcett 
and his friends, who evidently imagine that the Government want 
to pass the Ballot Bill without the Corrupt Practices’ Bill, which 
ought to accompany it. The suggestion is groundless, as the Bill 
by itself would only be thrown out in the Lords, and Mr. Forster 
at once acceded ‘to a suggestion that the Bills should go into 
Committee together, and though this proved impossible, a subse- 
quent suggestion by Mr. Gladstone that the clauses against per- 
sonation and for striking off corrupt voters should be introduced 
into the Bill was accepted by Mr. Disraeli. The Government is, 
we imagine, greatly hampered by the preoccupation of the 
Attorney-General, who with the ‘‘ claimant’s”’ tattoo-marks on his 
mind cannot be expected to attend to such trifles as Bills securing 
purity of election or Treaties with America. That great abuse 
must come to an end somehow, even if we have to pay the Law 
Officers as much as a popular trapezist could earn. 

The two Mr. Bentincks, perhaps the most adroit obstructionists 
in the House, managed after the debate to move that the House 
itself should vote by ballot, Mr. Bentinck alleging that there 
was more corruption, bribery, and intimidation in the House than 
in any single constituency, an assertion he was compelled to 
modify by excepting the present House itself. Mr. C. Bentinck 
made rather a good speech, pressing the only sound argument for 
the proposal, that members ought to be free representatives, and 
not delegates, with much force ; but, of course, the House of Port- 
land had its eccentric opinion to itself. Constituencies want to 
hear what their representatives say, and will hear it, though oddly 
enough, secret voting is, as regards them, the law of the land. 
The Times may be punished to-morrow for publishing a Division 
List, and Hansard is every day guilty of contempt in selling copies 
of ** Votes and Proceedings.” 


There was a great debate on Monday over the business of the 
House, and final conclusion was postponed; but Mr. Lowe carried 
his resolution that on going into Committee of Supply on 
Mondays the House should begin work at once, and not 
be stopped by any motion any independent member likes 
to bring forward. This is probably an improvement in 
the transaction of business, though these miscellaneous motions 
are often interesting, but we believe that the change re- 








quired is of a much more radical character. Why in the 
world should unopposed estimates not be laid on the table like 
bye-laws passed by the Privy Council, and talk be confined to 
those which are objected to? We shall have to extend that sys- 
tem yet in several departments. At this very moment we cannot 
get a Merchant Shipping Code or a Sanitary Code, just because 
the consolidated statute in each case contains so many clauses that 
the House could not pass them, if it did nothing else. Why 
should they not pass themselves, the House on the demand of ten 
Members debating anything it thinks objectionable ? 


Monday night was marked in the Commons—the Lords appear to 
have “ gone under,” as the Americans say—by Mr. Glyn’s maiden 
speech. ‘The new member, however, was not shy. Mr. G. Ben- 
tinck had complained that no member not on the Whips’ list 
got a chance of speaking, and no man was put on the list who 
did not vote steadily. The Whips on both sides got up to deny 
the charge, but admitted that they drew up lists for the informa- 
tion of the late Speaker, who, however, of course always used his 
discretion. Mr. Disraeli argued that such arrangements were 
essential to the business of the House, and boasted, quite truly, 
that for his part he liked to give ingenuous youth a chance, and 
always did; but Mr. Gladstone pleaded entire ignorance of the 
practice. The list does not silence Mr. Bentinck to any grievous 
degree ; but the new Speaker put an end toa practice which might 
become an abuse, by saying that he could manage very welb 
without lists, and should not use them. 


Mr. T. Hare writes to the Times to state that his scheme of pro- 
portional election has been adopted in the State of Wisconsin, and 
in the cities of Pennsylvania, and is supported by the Committee of 
Seventy for New York, where, however, the Legislature is still 
discussing it. That is interesting, but the public wants also to 
know something else, and that is how the scheme works when it 
has been adopted. Does it secure better men? Will Mr. Tweed, 
for example, have a better or a worse chance of being swamped in 
the Senate? Elected he clearly must be, as all the scoundrels in the 
State are sure to unite upon their favourite, and the corporation 
for the abolition of the Eighth Commandment is at least as strong 
as any other recognized “ interest.” 


Mr. Forater, the Vice-President of the Council, received a de- 
putation on Wednesday from the Birmingham Labour League on 
the subject of the Ballot Bill, their chief object being to obtain an 
extension of the hours of polling beyond four o’clock in the after- 
noon, which is too early to admit of the working-men leaving 
their work. Mr. Forster urged them not to imperil the Ballot. 
Bill by trying to get dark hours included in the polling time. But 
incidentally he expressed his own individual opinion that to throw 
the election expenses on the rates was a matter of much more 
importance than the secret voting itself ;—‘‘ the working classes 
should have no difficulty or obstacle put in their way in taking a 
share of the government of the country.” This perfectly spon- 
taneous avowal entirely coincides with the tone of Mr. Forster's 
speeches on the Ballot Bill of last year, and will help, we hope, to 
convince Mr. Fawcett that it has been rather the active opposition 
of pseudo-Liberals (of course we mean on this point pseudo- 
Liberals, not on all) like Mr. Vernon Harcourt, than the apathy 
of the Government, which has compelled Mr. Forster to omit 
this provision from his Bill in order to carry the remainder. The 
Election Expenses question is one of the best test-questions on 
which to try the soundness of political Liberalism. 


Mr. Dixon is to move on Tuesday a series of resolutions condem- 
natory of the Education Act, though not covering anything like the 
ground of the Birmingham League or the Manchester Conference, 
—for Mr. Dixon does not venture to condemn the Parliamentary 
grants to denominational schools,—but still condemning all dog- 
matic, which means, we suppose, all religious education in Schoo} 
Board schools, advocating by implication universal School Boards 
and universal compulsion, and censuring all contributions out of 
the rates, in the shape of payments for pauper children, to denomi- 
national schools. To these resolutions Mr. Forster is to move as 
an amendment “ That in the opinion of this House, the time that 
had elapsed since the passing of the Act of 1870, and the progress 
that had been made in the arrangements under it, were not such 
as to enable the House to enter with advantage on a review of its 
operations.” This is the right reply to Mr. Dixon, for if after a 
great struggle the League party had carried the day for secular 
education, instead of having been sigually beaten, would not they 
themselves have been indignant at any attempt to reverse the 
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decision within two years, and before their system had really been 
fairly launched ? The Education League are not as yet taking a 
strong position in the House. 


There seem to be mistaken ideas current about the value of 
the Viceroyalty of India as an appointment. For a rich man it 
is probably the most valuable in the world, as it enables him 
to save, as a rule, £12,000 a year out of his salary and 
the whole of his private income for five years. The salary 
is £25,000 a year, besides some allowances, a furnished house 
and all travelling expenses, and half that sum will enable 
most men to live in becoming splendour. To a poor man, how- 
ever, the office is less valuable, as he saves less from his home 
revenue, and if, like Lord Mayo, he is fond of splendour, an Irish- 
man, and unlucky enough to have a Royal Duke for a guest, he 

save very little indeed. The propriety of the grant asked for 


“@ecide. On the one hand, he fell on duty, and his fall costs his 


iy £40,000; on the other we make no grants to the 

ee me, ilies of meaner men. On the whole, considering the extreme 

ake ie “fightness of the Indian Civil List—not quite half that of any 

5 Pe 3 ii with an equal revenue—and the excessive rise in the ex- 
ee 


diture of the office, the more generous may also be accepted as 
more just course. 


D- We have discussed elsewhere the motive of Prince Bismarck’s 


~ firmness on the School Inspectors’ Bill. ‘That motive certainly is 
not any indifference to religious instruction or any sympathy with 
the Secularists. Indeed, if we may trust a telegram received 
yesterday from Berlin, Government still intends to make religion 
an essential part of the teaching of every public elementary school, 
though it proposes to grant the child a dispensation from reli- 
gious instruction in the school, on proof given that sufficient 
instruction in religion is obtained from other sources. Secularist 
parents, therefore, will not be allowed to withdraw their children 
from religious teaching on the ground that they teach them some- 
thing not religious, but intended to take the place of a religion, at 
home. Prince Bismarck has not reached anything like the 
amount of toleration for parental authority implied in our Con- 
science Clause. He will admit varieties of faith as conscien- 
tious, but not the absence of faith. 


Sir Charles Wingfield brought forward the case of the Nuwab 
of Tonk on Friday week, asking that he should be allowed an 
appeal to the Privy Council, but was defeated by 120 to 84. We 
have argued the case elsewhere, but must mention here that the 
doubt raised by Mr. T. Hughes as to the right of the British 
Government to try the Nuwab of Tonk at all, he being a 
sovereign Prince, has no foundation. The Queen is Suzerain 
of India by written agreement with every sovereign, by 
the formal admission of the Princes themselves, and by 
her succession to the very vague but still supreme rights 
of the Mogul. It is not her authority, but the method of 
its use, which is discussed by the Princes themselves. The other 
argument pushed by Mr. Fowler, that a native prince must have 
an appeal to somebody, is much more serious; but the truth is that 
he has one, namely, to Parliament, which ought not to cancel or 
alter an act essentially political, but ought, if it conceives judg- 
ment to have been given corruptly, oppressively, or from negli- 
gence, to dismiss its agent, namely, the Viceroy. The true analogy 
is not the procedure of a Court of Justice, but the procedure by 
which we ensure endurable treaties. 


Mr. Stansfeld’s new Sanitary Bill, which we omitted to 
notice last week, is a Bill made to pass, but unambitious as 
it is, it is a step forward in the right direction. 1t defines 
the authority responsible for sanitary measures. In towns this 
will be the Council, or Improvement Commission, or Local 
Board, and in rural districts the Board of Guardians. All 
the powers now conferred by existing Sanitary Acts, which are 
more extensive than is supposed, will vest in them, as will also a 
new power for securing “ pure air inside houses,” based, we sup- 
pose, on a modification of the principle adopted in the Lodging 
House Act. The councils and guardians will also have to build 
hospitals and provide for epidemics, and will provide the requisite 
medical officers, who may or may not be “ medical officers of the 
Poor Law Board.” The Bill will require careful reading, but as 
far as we see, its only defects are a certain uncertainty as to the 
extent of supervising authority retained in London, which ought, 
in the last resort, to be considerable, and a little indistinct- 





ness as to the compulsory nature of the duties. Guardians obey, 
but it is of no use to give them an initiative. 


A form of nitroglycerine has been discovered,—it is called 
lithofracteur,—which is perfectly safe for all purposes of carry- 
ing or even firing,—yielding no explosion whether it is sub- 
jected to a violent shock like a heavy fall or the fall of a heavy 
body upon it, or whether it is actually set on fire, but as explosive 
as ever when it is ignited “by a percussion-capped fuse, the 
fuse being inserted in the lithofracteur.” The manufacturers 
are the Brothers Krebs and Co., of Cologne. The experiments 
conducted last week by a committee of our own War Office at 
Mr. Frant’s limestone quarries, Nant-Mawr, near Shrewsbury, 
seemed to answer perfectly. The lithofracteur was heated to 
370° Fahrenheit (further above boiling point than boiling point is 
above freezing), and no explosion or even ignition took place. 
The heaviest shocks were given to the lithofracteur in every form, 
and no explosion took place. Even when ignited in the ordinary 
way it only burned slowly, without explosion. But when ignited 
by a percussion-capped fuse imbedded in the lithofracteur the 
explosions were as forcible and violent as those of ordinary nitro- 
glycerine. ‘Thus it seems that nitroglycerine may be carried 
about (in this form) without any danger of accidents, and yet 
without any loss of its enormous explosive power. 


We greatly regret to record the death of Dr. Macleod Campbell, 
—one of the divines formerly extruded from the Church of Scot- 
land for heresy, and author of a book on the Atonement which 
discusses, in a style often much more crabbed than Bishop 
Butler’s, but singularly impressed with the weight of sincere 
thought, the real significance of Christ’s death in liberating from 
sin, and making the subject one of interest to those who cannot by 
any means tolerate the common forensic explanation of what, so 
explained, sounds like a mere “ transaction.” Dr. Macleod Camp- 
bell was so original a thinker that this book of his attracted and 
impressed liberals of the Broad Church who never before thought so 
impossible a doctrine as that of expiation worth a moment's atten- 
tion. Not many months ago the Moderator of the Scotch Estab- 
lished Church himself confessed his belief that Dr. Macleod 
Campbell’s expulsion had been a grievous mistake, and that it 
could not have occurred at the present day. Morally and intel- 
lectually, Dr. Campbell was one of the most scrupulously just of 
men. He was incapable of even stating an opponent's argument 
in any but the strongest and most telling form, and of meeting 
it by anything of manceuvre,—by anything but steady, penetrating 
appreciation. He was, too, as much celebrated for his personal as 
for his intellectual equity and charity. ‘‘ He seemed, indeed, 
sometimes,” writes one of his friends, ‘‘to go to the extreme of 
inventing good motives for those who had them not. If it was 
possible to impute a good motive he never imputed a bad one.” 
Though precise and somewhat dry in his manner to strangers, by 
his friends he was warmly beloved, and will be bitterly missed. 
He was a true theologian. 


The rhetoric of hatred is disappearing from amongst us,—and 
we are not sure whether, in such a world as the present. it is a good 
or bad sign, for hearty hatred and hearty love are very closely 
allied, and are apt to appear and disappear together,—but it sur- 
vives in the most perfect form in the rhetoric of M. Veuillot, the 
Ultramontane editor of the Univers, and probably one of the most 
brilliant masters of the particular rhetorical school to which we 
have alluded, in Europe. He has just published (in the Univers of 
the 27th of February) a letter to M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, 
which is certainly as finished a piece of bitter philippic as we have 
had since the time of Cicero,—(and it is open, by the way, to the 
same objection, that it is often so scurrilous as to overshoot its 
mark). But this letter to M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire,—the 
scientific liberal oppressed with two gigantic duties, “ the first 
definitively to lower the official-chair of M. Thiers, the other 
definitively to overthrow the throne of the pontiff-king,”—is in his 
best style. M. Veuillot speaks of the statue of the dying Lais in 
one of the public gardens in the attitude of offering herself with a 
grand air to her proper work,—(“ offrant au grand air comme il 
est juste, son ventre & porter des bitards” is M. Veuillot’s coarse 
and fierce expression), as the proper and perfect symbol of modern 
Opinion. The whole letter, which in a literary point of view is 
quite unique, reminds us of the ‘gross and fierce Tertullian,” 
though it is barbed with French rancour and brilliant with French 


wit. 
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into liberating the Fenian prisoners,—it does not seem | thirty millions. Doubtless she also knows how difficult it is for 
to have been even an attempt to assassinate her,—futile and | weak brains to carry out the foolish purposes thus bred in thenr. 
helpless as it was, is alarming, because it shows us clearly | But no monarch has ever ignored more completely the nervous 
once more that every great public occasion on which the Queen | apprehensions which might well have been inspired by the 


shows herself publicly to the people is likely to set some 
hot and morbid brain working on the possibility of attacking 
the Sovereign, and gaining either notoriety or some imaginary 
political end by the assault. This young O’Connor seems 
to have been a foolish youth enough, either without sense to 
know that this kind of violence renders it perfectly impossible 
to do what might otherwise by some sort of possibility have 
been done; or, if his sole object were notoriety, without 
sufficient brains to make his attempt genuinely melodramatic. 
But though, if he has done anything at all, he has certainly pro- 
longed the imprisonment of his friends the Fenians, instead of 
shortening it, and has not even earned for himself as much 
notoriety as was attained by the boy Oxford, who really did cause 
terrible alarm, for he fired twice, nor yet as much as was attained 
by the boys Francis and Bean, who did at least cause the passing 
of a new Act to punish attacks on the Queen,—the Act 
authorizing imprisonment and periodical public or private 
whipping during its lapse, by which, as we trust, O’Connor 
may profit,j—he has at least reminded us how diffi- 
cult it is to create a public excitement without also creating 
a certain amount of public danger. Foolish people, 
crazy people, vain people, angry people,—i.e., people who 
are angered by public events,—are all people in whom 
great public ceremonies are peculiarly likely to excite a 


morbid interest; and you cannot hope that in a nation so | 


large as the British, all the morbid interests excited will pass 
harmlessly away and evaporate in mere smoke. We may be 
thankful if the fire when it comes is no worse than it has 
been in the various attempts on the Queen, but we cannot 
hope that anything the nation or the Legislature can do 
will utterly remove the danger. Unquestionably, however, 
the Act of 1842, passed after the attempts of Francis and 
Bean, which succeeded in making these adventurers both 
inglorious and uncomfortable in their confinement by 
punishing them as a schoolboy’s bad tricks are punished, 
was a very successful attempt in the right direction, of which 
the proof is that from that time to this no outrage on 
the Queen has been perpetrated, except the blow struck 
by Pate, who had been a lieutenant in the 10th Hussars, 
in 1850. Hence it may perhaps have been generally forgotten 
that offenders of this description are placed in a position both 
unpleasant and ludicrous, and are not made into tragedy- 
heroes. The revival of that wholesome bit of knowledge,—and 
it will in all probability be revived in the mind of the public 
for O’Oonnor’s benefit, —will do all that can be done to counter- 
act the natural tendency of that vivid public interest in the 
Queen and her family which her renewed appearance in public has 
produced, to stimulate the silly vanity of theatrical adventurers. 
We only hope that no attempt will be made, except on really 
convincing evidence,—of which there does not as yet seem to 
be any trace,—to prove the boy O’Connor mad. If he is really 
mad, he cannot properly be whipped, and madness of this kind 
moreover has something dignified about it that is very likely to 
be fascinating to weak intellects, and persuade their owners that 
they, too, are mad in the same way, and predestined to excite 
public alarm. A ridiculous and slightly degrading punishment 
is the best remedy in the world for the very ambiguous madness 
which is apt to prompt this kind of enterprise. The more 
false lustre there is likely to be in connection with any crime, 
the more desirable it is to make that crime publicly contemp- 
tible by the penalty we enforce on those who commit it. 

The event should teach the nation not indeed that the 
Queen dreads such public ceremonials as she has recently gone 
through,—for we believe her equanimity and gallantry to be 
quite beyond any fear of this kind,—but that there is a cer- 
tain amount of real risk to the Head of the nation attending 
all such excitements of the public mind; and that the Queen, in 
totally disregarding such risk and thinking simply of her official 
duties, has an additional claim upon our gratitude. We 
should think little of such courage in a man, in whom 
it would be only what was fitting; but in a woman 
who has now been five times publicly assailed, and 
who has never shrunk, either at the moment or afterwards, 
from any discharge of public duty, there is a real mettle which 


peae-v poner of this nature during her reign; and the Queer 
| ought certainly to know that the life which she so fearlessly ex- 
poses to the perhaps not very grave but real risks which cleave to 
every throne, and especially to every throne which is set up 
over an empire constituted of races whereof some are more 
or less disaffected to the sceptre, is rendered dearer to her people 
by every alarm and every escape which she undergoes. 





THE NUWAB OF TONK. 

E do not suppose that many of our readers have studied 

the debate of Friday week in the House of Commons 

upon the deposition of the Nuwab of Tonk, and indeed there 
was little in that debate to repay perusal. Sir Charles Wing- 
field, understanding his countrymen, but not quite understand- 
ing the House, laboured mainly to show that the Nuwab had 
had not a judicial trial—as if Francis of Naples had been tried 
—and Mr. Grant Duff till towards the close of his speech con- 
fined himself a little too closely to House of Commons’ argu- 
ments,—proofs that a great many competent persons were 
convinced of the justice of the sentence of deposition. If the 
debate was dry, however, the vote was of the last importance, 
for upon it depended the continued existence of the Native 
| Principalities of India. If the House had affirmed the prayer 
of Sir Charles Wingfield and had granted the Nuwab an 
appeal, those Principalities must before long have all been 
absorbed in the Empire, as the only mode of escape for the 
British Government from an intolerably immoral position. 
That Government has decided since 1857 that the Principalities 
with which India is studded shall continue to exist, and that 
their Princes shall in internal affairs govern their subjects as 
| they like to be governed, that is, without the intervention of any 
| law above the Sovereign’s will. The power of life and death is 
left in their hands, and except in cases involving the safety of 
the Empire, they are not to be interfered with by the Paramount 
Power whose suzerainty they have acknowledged by written 
treaties. There can be no doubt that this decision, involving ag 
it does the maintenance of Principalities within which native 
civilizations may still be supreme, and natives may rise to Pre- 
| mierships and to supreme military commands, is as wise as it is 
disinterested, but two conditions are essential to its satisfactory 
execution. No rebellion can be permitted among the people of 
such a Principality, for rebellion might spread to our own pro- 
vinces, and no crime can be permitted to the Prince which 
would either invite or justify rebellion among his subjects. We 
| cannot in policy allow a guaranteed Sovereign to drive his sub- 
| jects to despair, nor can we in justice arm him with the irresisti- 
ble strength derived from our support without becoming respon- 
sible for his use of a power which we in fact bestow. As we 
| guarantee him against resistance, we must guarantee his people 
| against the oppression which but for us would be resisted. The 
| problem is to reconcile Oriental despotism, government through 
an autocrat bred in a harem and released from the check of in- 
surrection, with ordinary justice as understood in the East as well 
| asin the West, and it is a very difficult one. We cannot limit the 
_Prince’s power, for if his volition is not executive, he does not 
| fulfil his subjects’ ideal ; and we cannot inquire publicly into 
|his use of his power, because in India any such inquiry is 
| held to inflict the last dishonour. The course taken there- 
|fore has been to treat any serious accusation against a native 
| Prince as a political event, and to arm the Viceroy with 
| power to act on the evidence which now entitles him or any 
| European sovereign to declare war, that is, on careful but more 
or less secret inquiry through his own diplomatic agents. If 
| they report that the Prince has done any of the very few 
‘things which ought to create insurrection—has killed people 
‘out of caprice, or has murdered his heir, or has plundered his 
| subjects beyond all reason, or has done any act for which his 
jown people if free would have dethroned him,—then the 
| Viceroy “declares war,” that is, he issues a decree of E de- 
| thronement, and marches troops sufficient to see that it is 
obeyed without resistance. He does not execute the offender, 
however deeply stained he may be with crime. He does not 
annex his territories. He does not seek any advantage either 
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for himself or for the Government of which he is the head. 
He merely decrees that the Prince is unworthy, and that the 
next heir must take his place, with all his prerogatives and all 
his liability for their exercise, the deposed Prince residing for 
the rest of his life outside his hereditary domain. Less than this 
it would be impossible to do, just as it is impossible to declare 
war which shall not be war, for no punishment less than depo- 
sition is possible for reigning princes. The Viceroy could no 
more suspend a guilty Prince than a Revolution could, and for 
the same reason—that order would be impossible while the 
restoration impended, and while every reformer dreaded the 
vengeance to which he would be exposed from the restored 
régime. “Judicial” inquiry is equally impossible, for no 
man would give public evidence against his prince, who again 
in all human probability has done nothing of which a judge 
could take cognizance, has perhaps merely looked pleased 
when his Premier laid before him a plan of confiscation or 
murder. What did Charles IX. do that would convince 
the Court of Queen’s Bench of his complicity in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew? Who is to say what 

asses between a Nuwab and his Vizier, to estimate 
the legal value of a hint whispered in the ears of the 
Resident, or to cross-examine the great native officials who 
admit by silence or by a smile that a charge against their 
master is true? Cavour might as well have asked for 
“evidence” that Francis was a tyrant, before march- 
ing upon Gaeta. The Viceroy’s best information in such 
cases will often be the statement of a man who would be 
instantly murdered if it were even suspected that he had ven- 
tured to make one. The Viceroy must, from the necessity of 
things, either do nothing, that is, must help the Prince to 
commit crime with impunity, or act as he would act if he sus- 
pected treachery against the Empire, that is, rely on the 
intelligence of his agents, on secret information—such as the 
admissions which Mr. Grant Duff rather imprudently men- 
tioned in the debate, at the risk, we fear, of his friends’ lives 
—and on his own conscientious judgment as to the proba- 
bilities ; must make up his mind in secret, and act, if action 
is unavoidable, strongly, silently, and at once. Suppose a 
Nuwab, aware of his sentence, resolved on a general massacre 
of the whites! They would all be dead in twelve hours. It 
is, of course, to be regretted that such a power must be com- 
mitted to a fallible human being, but there is absolutely no 
help for it, except to abandon the control which alone justifies 
us in maintaining the authority of the Princes. If we forbid 
their subjects to punish them, we must punish them ourselves, 
and punish in the only manner which can secure to those 
subjects the justice which but for us they would secure to 
themselves, namely, the dismissal of their tyrant. We must, 
in fact, trust the Viceroy, just as we trust a Judge to make an 
honest charge. 

Let us just apply these principles to the case of the Nuwab 
of Tonk. This person was the grandson of a Mussulman 
freebooter, who once assisted us, and was rewarded by a 
Principality ; he was known as a harsh and bigoted, but not 
inefficient ruler, and was engaged in 1867 in a quarrel with 
his greatest Hindoo noble, the Thakoor of Lawa. Suddenly 
information reaches the Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, a man 
familiar with native princes, that the Thakoor’s Dewan 
or Premier has been invited to Tonk, has accepted the 
invitation, and has, with a group of attendants, been 
treacherously put to death. Clearly, if any allegation 
calls for inquiry that allegation does; for as we forbid 
private war, we are bound to see that it is not waged 
upon one side alone. The Viceroy accordingly selected 
the ablest diplomatists he could think of, men well 
acquainted with Tonk, to investigate the matter, and they 
declared that to the best of their judgment and information 
the Nuwab was guilty, an opinion subsequently confirmed by 
an officer who, inquiring after the Nuwab had been removed, 
received of course a great deal more testimony. They held 
that he had invited the Thakoor’s advisers to Tonk with the 
intention of killing them, and had successfully carried out his 
intention, one, as it happened, very familiar to his house. The 
Viceroy studied their reports, submitted them to his Council, 
and finally, with an undue anxiety to avoid precipitation, 
forwarded them to the Secretary of State in England. All 
the Councillors and the Secretary of State agreed with Lord 
Lawrence that it was contrary to common-sense to imagine 
that a body of guests invited bythe Nuwab could be killed 
by his officers without his consent, that he was responsible, 
and that he must be deposed ; and he was deposed accordingly, 
to be succeeded by the next heir, with the approval of all 
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honest men in Tonk. It is alleged that he never saw the 
reports, but no Sovereign ever does see the reports of 
the Envoys residing in his capital, nor is it possible 
when absolute Sovereigns are concerned to allow them 
to be heard in their own defence. An Oriental 
Sovereign so challenged does not argue; he raises his 
standard; or if his power is too slight for that he flatly 
denies the allegation, and woe to the witness who contradicts 
him! It is not by questioning the Sovereign that we ascer- 
tain even in Europe whether he designs war or peace, but by 
studying the patent facts and any secret information upon 
which our diplomatists can lay their hands, and so also it is 
in the East. The deposition of a native prince is a political 
act to be justified or condemned upon political grounds, not 
to be submitted like a seizure for smuggling to a regular 
Court of Justice. No such Court could accept evidence which 
may be nevertheless conclusive, or be induced to sanction 
orders which nevertheless are essential to the defence of all 
against the oppressions of one. The Viceroy must act on his 
own conscience in the interests of the people, and his deci- 
sion, even if he is recalled for giving it, must be accepted as 
final. 





MR. CARDWELL’S PLAN. 

T would be a strange thing if Mr. Cardwell saved this 
Government, but it is not at all impossible. The more 

his plan of Army Reform is studied the better will it be liked, 
more especially by those who believe, as we do, that bad as war 
may be, military discipline is the most effective education 
through which the majority of mankind can pass. No other 
can so develop the virtues of obedience, trustfulneas, and 
sympathy, while no other can invigorate so rapidly the per- 
manent physique of the people. One year of steady drill. 
good food, and regular exercise would add one-third to the 
strength of the nation, as much to its industry, and probably 
more to its average size measured around the chest. Mr. 
Cardwell’s speech was as free from rose-colour as from 
eloquence, and, unlike most speeches, left on the mind an 
impression less favourable than that produced by the detailed 
plan. This plan is explained in a memorandum or report just 
presented to Parliament, which deserves the attention of every 
man interested from any cause in the military efficiency of 
Great Britain. The Report is very short, very clear, and free 
of all but unavoidable technicalities ; but the reader rises from it 
with a conviction that for once all the Military authorities are 
in accord, that they have thought instead of merely remem- 
bering, and that they have among them devised one of those 
far-reaching plans which last for centuries instead of sessions, 
and exercise a direct and permanent influence on the character 
of a people. For example, to note only two direct effects of 
localization, it is quite possible that in twenty years the details 
of military life may be an object of distinct interest to all 
Englishmen, while it is certain that five-sixths of all the 
objections to universal service must have disappeared. A 
county like East Kent, for example, cannot help getting in- 
terested in the daily life of its Brigade, with its two battalions 
of the 3rd permanently located in the district, raised from 
among its own people, officered. by and by by its own gentry 
—for the tendency will be to secure that by exchanges— 
closely linked with its own Militia, and acting as the per- 
manent centre for its own Volunteers. Soldiering must, under 
such conditions, become an understood occupation, like thatch- 
ing or gardening, instead of a mysterious, half-concealed, and 
more or less wicked trade. The history of that regiment, half 
of which, being always on service, is always adding at intervals 
to its renown, its officers, its traditions, its ways, must gradually 
penetrate through the county, till local pride and patriotism 
become engaged in supporting its efficiency. The regiment 
will seem like a home to all of military inclinations, like an 
accustomed centre to all Volunteers, till an order that all 
youngsters in the county shall for one year be either Militia- 
men or Volunteers will appear, instead of a desperate and 
startling change, a mere extension of customs which have 
become part of the daily county life. It is one thing for an East 
Kent man to “go soldiering,” and quite another to go to 
Canterbury to be a soldier. The machinery and the locale of 
the machinery will all be so familiar that half the deterrent 
effect of strangeness will disappear, and drill in Canterbury 
will be as little obnoxious as drill at home, to which the 
villagers even now would willingly submit. The tradition 
which spoils our military service, that only black-sheep enlist, 
cannot long survive the sight of well-known men, relatives, 
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acquaintances, and fellow-villagers, who are soldiers and are | be suffered to sink below that figure. Objection may be 
not black-sheep, who have not disappeared in red coats; taken to the number, which seems small when compared to 
into space, but are there still in the county, alive, visible, | the vast hosts of which we have lately been accustomed to 
and contented, who are only absent on service, which is | read; but the business of the British Army is to be steel 
an intelligible and even creditable sort of absence, and head to a local spear, and had this arrangement existed when 
who are sure if they live to come back to the same | the Crimean war broke out we should have had just double 
locality. The sense of a soldier’s isolation will be gone, | our fighting power. Of course, in the event of war, the 
particularly as service is to be so short, and it will be speedily Militia will gradually deteriorate, because the best men will 
discovered that for a man who must earn his living by his | be sent away, and the efforts of the Depot to replace them will 
hands, three years of the Queen’s pay, diet, and uniform is| be hurried; but as the Committee argue in their Report, 
about as pleasant and profitable an apprenticeship to life as “ The objection has been urged that Militia regiments would 





could well be devised. The counties will learn, we believe, to | 
feel about the Army as the seaports feel about the Navy—a | 
genuine personal and yet imaginative interest, to the distinct | 
reinvigoration of that form of the military spirit which we 
take to be always beneficial to a people, as beneficial as any 
other development of energy and of intellectual interest in 
something a little higher than one’s dinner. 

This is, of course, a view of the future only, and so far specu- 
lative, but the immediate operation of the plan will in many 
ways be directly beneficial. In the first place, it fixes the 
strength of our Army in time of peace. It will, no doubt, 
be possible, by refusing to recruit, to reduce the strength of 
battalions, but the normal figure is to be 750 men. 
The battalion is not isolated, but is the nucleus of a 
brigade, and Parliament will be slow by excessive reductions 
to reduce the proportion of fully trained to half-trained men, 
and slower still to do anything which would impair the cadres. 
Every member of either House will perceive how badly such a 
reduction will affect the Brigade he knows when he is at home, 
and the tendency will be to let the Brigades alone, and allow 
the Army in peace time to remain at one unvarying figure, to 
the indefinite improvement of the Army in consistence, readi- 
ness for duty, and, as we believe, in economy. Nothing 
except war is so costly as those spasmodic efforts to be ready 
for war which we make whenever we get either a resolve or a | 
panic into our heads, and suddenly sweep the country for 
recruits not half as good as those which any sound system 
would have prepared for us, and which this system will cer- 
tainly prepare. In the second place, the plan yields us 
besides the Army of Defence as powerful a force for foreign 
service as under our circumstances we are at all likely to 
require. There will be the seventy battalions always ready, 
and always supplied from full reservoirs behind them, the 
idea of the Department being carefully explained in the Report 
in the following sentences :— 

“ Supposing it were desired immediately on the outbreak of war to 
send to the scene of action 50 Battalions of Infantry without diminishing 
the Indian and Colonial garrisons, the despatch of that expeditionary force 
would leave 50 out of the 70 pairs of Line Battalions without any Line 
Battalions at home. The active measures consequent on such a con- 
tingency may be assumed somewhat as follows:—1. All Line Battalions 
at home to be raised to war strength, the 50 Expeditionary Battalions 
being first considered, by calling up Army Reserve men to the colours, 
supplementing the deficiency, if any, by Militia Reserve and volunteers 
from Militia Battalions, 2. In each of the 50 districts required to 
furnish Expeditionary Battalions, embody both Militia Battalions. 3. 
In each of the remaining districts embody one Militia Battalion. 4. 
Complete each Depdt Centre to a full battalion to serve as a training 
battalion for recruits. 5. Complete all embodied Militia Battalions to 
war strength. 6. Make all enlistments during the war for general ser- 
vice in the Line and Militia Battalions of any Brigade district. Thus 
50 districts would each have one of its battalions in India or the 
Colonies, and the other at the theatre of war. These would depend for 
the supply of their casualties on the two embodied Militia Battalions of 
their Brigade district, and below them on the Depdt, recruits being 
passed from the depét as soon as drilled into the Militia Battalions of 
the district; and roinforcements for the Army in the field, consisting 
of the best drilled soldiers of the Militia Battalions, being obtained from 
those battalions by volunteering, or transfers, as the case might be. 
For the purposes of this supply the district represents the grand reser- 
voir; the Depot the expense reservoir; the two Militia Battalions re- 
present the grand cistern, from which two channels uniting would pour 
a stream of reinforcements into the cistern of the Field Battalion.” 
As recruiting never fails us in war time, the result of this | 
arrangement would be that we could send an Army of 50,000 | 








be deteriorated by the transfer of their best men to the Regular 
Army in the field. But the question for consideration is, not 
what is best for the efficiency of this or that service taken 
alone, but what is best for the Military interests of the nation ; 
and whether it is preferable to send raw recruits from the 
plough to fill up gaps in the ranks of an Army in the field, 
or to pass those raw recruits through the Militia mill first, 
and to take for the supply of war casualties Militiamen who 
would have acquired some notions of drill and discipline.” 
There will be plenty of military criticisms upon the details 
of this plan, though its principle is clearly appreciated by 
soldiers ; but there is one defect in it, apparent to any civilian’s 
eye, which we hope it may one day be possible to remove. 
Only twenty-five of our regiments have double battalions, and 
the doubling, which is an essential part of the plan—as one 
battalion must be abroad and one at home—has therefore been 
effected by “linking” two regiments as if they were battalions 
of the same regiment. This “linking” has, we doubt not, been 
very carefully done, with all due respect for the nominal con- 
nection of regiments with counties, for similarities of uni- 
form, and so on; and gradually the county brotherhood 
will be understood; but still it is but a substitute for 
the more perfect organization, and involves this drawback, 
that as the regiments are known usually by their numbers, 
the identity of one-half the Brigade serving abroad with the 
other half serving at home, will not strike the public mind so 
constantly or with such force,—an immense loss to that Bri- 
gade history which it is so desirable to secure. It would not 
have done, of course, to swamp one regiment in another, the 
26th, for example (the Camerons), with the 99th Lanark, for 
that would be to destroy the traditions of one regiment or 
the other; but some device ought to be discovered by which 
the service unity of the two regiments should be apparent 
whenever they are named. The deeds of the one must be 
carried without effort to the credit of the other, or the Bri- 
gade can have no esprit de corps, and in extreme cases—such, 
for example, as a retreat of one of the two regiments—we 
may have a Brigade broken up because its two halves cannot 
serve together without quarrelling. There are regiments in 
the Service, we believe, as it is, which cannot safely be stationed 
in the same town ; and if that were to occur in a brigade, the 
very essence of which is the permanent connection between its 
halves till their separate history becomes indistinguishable, the 
plan for that county would be a miserable failure. The 


| point may seem to some readers a small one, but it will not 


seem so to soldiers, or to those who perceive the zealous care 
with which the Department has avoided even a beneficial 
interference with the history of the bodies it has been com- 
pelled to link together. If that past history is so important 
—as it is, for a regiment, like an army, cannot be improvised 
—so also is that future history of united service with which 
the distinction of name and number tends so sadly to inter- 
fere. The remedy is not easy to suggest, but it must be found, 
if the Brigade is henceforth to be the real unit of English 
Army organization. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE OPPOSITION. 


\ E hardly realize in England the full meaning of the 
Education struggle in Prussia,—that Prince Bismarck’s 








men to the aid of any ally, and keep it well supplied with power as a Prussian Minister is really in the balance. We think 
~_ —_ _— ep recruits, but ae — ; | of ag ng who - ramet up the ap Fa 
a rate o east 1,000 men per week—20 men per bat- | made the German Empire, and squeezed France like a used-up 
talion sent—thus maintaining precisely that kind of small, orange till she can honestly say with the Psalmist, “ that 
but persistent and enduring, Army with which we have | waters of a full cup are wrung out” of her,—as if he were in 
always accomplished such great things. This Army, always fact the ruler both of the kingdom of Prussia and of the 
existing, could always be kept ready, to the immense improve- | German Empire, and as if King and Emperor William were 
ment of the supply services, which are impeded and harassed | merely the good constitutional sovereign to whom Prince 
by the absence of any permanent idea as to the extent of the | Bismarck professes to render an account of his political actions. 
work they may be called on to perform. That idea is now That is, however, very far indeed from the fact. In Prussia 
made definite, namely, the supply of an Army of 50,000 men, | itself it is not yet known what the King will do if the Upper 
say in Belgium or Canada, which till the war ends will never | House of the Diet rejects the School Inspectors’ Bill that has 
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assed the Lower House by so narrow a majority. If he acts| with their temporary allies, the Conservatives and Evan- 
with the Minister and with the Crown Prince, who is, it is | gelicals. In every one of his numerous speeches throughout 
said, heartily supporting Prince Bismarck, and threatens to | this series of debates he has expressed more than willingness, 
create as many peers as are necessary for the carrying of | something like anxiety, to meet the views of any eccle- 
the Bill, the Prussian Junker-Conservatives, who are above | siastical party formed on a purely ecclesiastical basis, 
everything loyal, will, no doubt, yield, and vote the Bill with- so long as that party keeps aloof from Particularist 
out forcing the Throne to have recourse to a measure so ex-!or Polish intrigues. His rooted objection to letti 
treme. But there is as yet no certainty what King William | the clergy act as ex-officio School Inspectors is foun 
will decide to do, Wemust remember that the struggle is not | not in dread or jealousy of their ecclesiastical propagandism, 
one,—though in England it is roughly so represented,—simply | but in distrust of their political intrigues. His attacks were 
between Prince Bismarck and the Ultramontanes, nor yet be- all directed not against their religious, but against their 
tween Prince Bismarck on the one side and the Ultramontanes | political policy,—against their alliance with Poles and Separa- 
and the Poles, and the German Particularists all united, on | tists, not against their allegiance to Rome. ‘Be as Romanist 
the other. The opposition to Prince Bismarck on this School | as you please,'—this was the great theme on which he harped 
Inspectors’ Bill consists not only of the party which resisted | over and over again,—‘as Infallibilist, or anything else in that 
the annexations of 1866, the discontented Hanoverians, and | direction, as you like to be, so long as you are true to the 
others, and of the Ultramontanes, who see in the German | German Empire, and do not care so much for Rome that you 
Empire the most powerful foe of the Vatican, and of the postpone your country to her political intrigues. Follow the 
Poles, who hope to use the Catholic Church as an | example of the French Papists, who are never so Papist but 
instrament for the resurrection of an independent and | what they are before all things French, and I will make no 
Catholic Poland; but also,—and here is the great! sort of objection. But if from any motive whatever, ecclesi- 
danger to Prince Bismarck,—of the pious Lutherans and | astical or otherwise, you plot for the restoration of Poland, and 
Evangelicals of Prussia, who suspect in Prince Bismarck’s | the restoration of Hanover, and the rupture of the federal 
School Inspectors’ Bill the beginnings of the same purely | union between South and North Germany, then my Govern- 
secularist policy which our Birmingham League proclaimed | ment must interfere. And it is in order to prevent this that 
the other day at Manchester. It is this very curious| we assume the power to appoint the School Inspectors 
combination of Poles hoping for the re-Polonization of|of the elementary schools for ourselves, and leave it no 
East Prussia, with Ultramontane Infallibilists hoping for | longer to the clergy.’ That is a perfectly definite posi- 
the recognition of the Pope’s right to define what is and what | tion, and entirely consistent with the hearty wish whi 
is not Catholic teaching, and with all the German Particular- | gleams out everywhere in Prince Bismarck’s speeches to come 
ists who hope to see the work of unification undone, and | to an understanding with Rome, if possible. He is not afraid 
finally, with the zealous advocates of religious teaching,— | of the Church as a Church, however high its doctrine. He 
whether Protestant or Catholic,—in the State schools, that | would give it perfect power to govern itself on all theolo- 
has reduced the great Minister’s majority in the Lower House | gical and ecclesiastical questions. But he wants to deprive 
of the Prussian Diet to one less than Mr. Gladstone obtained | it of the power which it at present possesses to promote very 
the other day on the Collier question, namely, to 26 (197 to | powerfully certain political ends,—which he would call con- 
171), and that has rendered it a very doubtful question | spiracies,—ends dangerous to the unity of Germany and the 
whether the King, whose cordial relations with the Pietist | power of Prussia. 
party in Germany are well known, will support his Minister; Thus the one complaint which he reiterates again and again is 
in the face of a very hostile demonstration in the Herrenhaus. | directed against the active discouragement that Roman Catholic 
If he does, of course everything will remain the same. But if he | priests, even when of German origin themselves, have given to 
does not, Prinee Bismarck could hardly avoid resigning his place | the spread of the German language in the Polish districts of East. 
as Prime Minister of Prussia. And though, even after such a | Prussia, and the positive encouragement which they have given 
resignation, he might of course still retain his post as Chan- | to the exclusive use of the Polish language in the elementary 
cellor of the German Empire, it is obvious that his| schools. Under the late Minister of Education, the Prince 
power even in that position would be greatly crippled by | complains that most “ of the positions of Educational Oouneil- 
letting drop the chief political thread amongst those of | lors (Schulriithe) were filled by persons who, though them- 
which it is composed. A Prime Minister of the/ selves Germans, sympathized with the Polish aspirations. 
Empire who could not carry such measures in the Prus-|In semi-Polish districts they were indulgent to those 
sian Diet as he thought essential to the policy of the | teachers whose pupils did not learn German, and dealt 
whole would be helpless indeed, as helpless as the navi- | more strictly with those whose pupils made good progress in 
gator of a man-of-war who should have no control of | the German language. They promoted a system which has 
the operations of the engine-room, no right to order the getting led to this condition of things,—that there are parishes which 
up of steam. It is indeed probable enough that the King will | were formerly German, but in which the younger generation 
support his brilliant Minister. The step which he has just! cannot understand a word of our language, which have in 
taken in making Field-Marshal von Moltke and General von | fact been Polonized after being a century in our possession.” 
Roon,—Bismarck’s old allies and colleagues,—members of the | In a word, Prince Bismarck’s speeches on this School Inspec- 
Upper House, looks as if he were inclining in that direction. | tors’ Bill are one long complaint of the use of religious in- 
Still the King is warmly attached to the religious conservatism fluence for civil and political ends not loyal to the German 
of Prussia, and it cannot be too clearly understood that Prince cause, for the fomenting of treason in Hanover, for the favour- 
Bismarck, in asserting the rights of the State in relation to|ing of violent secessionist tendencies in Bavaria, for the 
Education, has alarmed Protestants as well as Catholics, and | erection of artificial barriers of language between the Ger- 
has alarmed them precisely because he is so anxious not to do| man Government and the population of Poland. The let- 
what he is in England given credit for doing,—not totake gua-| ter just published from Prince Bismarck to Dr. Stein, the 
rantees against any one form of religious interference in political | editor of the Ost-deutsche Zeitung, is entirely in the same 
affairs which would not be valid against other forms, but de-/ strain. There is no talk in it against the Syllabus or the 
sires to make his safeguards perfectly general. If the King | doctrine of the Pope’s Infallibility; to all that the Prince 
should not give the Minister his strenuous support in | is perfectly indifferent ;—but the one theme on which the 
this political crisis, it will not be on account of Prince | Prince enlarged throughout the Education debates comes 
Bismarck’s antagonism to the Ultramontane policy, but | up again,—the combination to promote separatist tendencies, 
because he has provided himself with a weapon against Ultra- | of which in East Prussia the chief instrument is the suppres- 
montanism which will be equally effective, and perhaps even | sion of German teaching and the fostering of education in 
more effective, against the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, | Polish. In Kénigshiitte, again,—the scene of the late riots, 

Prince Bismarck’s policy on the Prussian Education ques- | —the disaffected party is preaching something like a socialist 
tion is much misunderstood in England. It is sometimes | doctrine of Guerre aux riches, under cover of antagonism to 
said, for instance, as a very well-informed contemporary | the meddling of the State in religious education; and here, 
said only on Thursday, that “the Prince has only broken | again, Prince Bismarck insists that the State must look to her 
definitively with the Catholic Ultramontane party, not as| own safety, and appoint school-inspectors who will not allow 
some of the Liberals here fondly suppose, with its tem-| religion to be made an instrument of subversionary attacks on 
porary allies, the Conservatives and Evangelicals.” No one | the authority of the Government. 
who had carefully studied Prince Bismarck’s speeches on this! We are far from asserting that the German Government 
School Inspectors’ question could so define his position. He | ought to have taken so much alarm as it appears to have taken 
has no more broken with the Ultramontane Catholics than | at the spread of separatist tendencies under cover of reli- 
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tion between Britain and the Orange Free State, and was as 


gious teaching. But thus much we will say, that no British 
reluctant as he could be; but at last a consent of some kind 


Government would allow Gaelic or Irish to be taught in State- 
inspected schools, if it held that the main motive of teaching | was given, and British territory stretches from, the Orange 
those languages was not the education of the people, | River over Griqualand, and fades away into space somewhere 
but the promotion of disunionist tendencies and Fenian | in the interior of Africa. Boundary in that direction there 
plots. Nor would the strongest Ultramontane in these | is and can be none; but accepting the arbitrary air line 
Islands dream of charging the Government with oppres- | drawn by the office map-maker, we seem to have obtained a 
sive measures taken to divorce education from religion, if | new and extremely rich dominion, of about the size of Wales, 
it took good care that, in all State schools, English is | wholly without any design on our own part, by pure force of 
properly taught, and no machinery favourable to Fenian | circumstances. Of course the Continent imagines that we 
doctrines is set at work. And if to secure this end it were | were attracted by the diamond fields, but we question if they 
necessary,—as it would be and is necessary,—to keep all | exercised any but a most indirect influence over the decision. 
appointments of School Inspectors rigidly in the hands of the | The Colonial Office did not want diamond fields at all; but 
State, no one, however bitter his religious views, would ques- |as British subjects did, it had very unwillingly to follow its 
tion for a moment the discretion of the State in the matter, | unruly children, and see that they came to no harm. 

though he might severely criticize the practical use of that dis-| Still less did the Office want the Feejee Islands, but Lord 
cretion. Yet it is only this very moderate and necessary right, | Kimberley has nevertheless been driven into a position 


for which Prince Bismarck is now so energetically struggling. |from which there is apparently no escape. The islands 
have been offered to England over and over again, but 


have always been rejected, and have become, as usual, 
INVOLUNTARY ANNEXATIONS. the prey of irresponsible Anglo-Saxons. Numbers of 
4 politicians, certainly most English politicians trained | white men have settled there, some as planters, some as 
‘lin the modern schools, would say that it was easy for any | missionaries, some as advisers to the native chiefs, and 
country to avoid making annexations, and especially easy for|a good many as turbulent blackguards, till the islands have 
Great Britain, She has no “ frontiers” requiring to be | become a kind of focus for all the disorder of the South Seas, 
strengthened, no neighbours it is expedient to weaken, no/and the Government can no longer tolerate the spectacle. 
deficiency of territory for her growing population. She has | Instead, however, of curing it by annexation, and sending a 
more dominion, more subjects, more potential wealth than she | governor with a few marines to keep order, Lord Kimberley 
knows what to do with, is absolutely free of ‘‘ earth-hunger,” | has offered the islands to the Government of New South Wales, 
and is averse, as some people think to a morbid degree, to| which has politely declined the very singular transaction, 
embarrass herself with fresh responsibilities. Yet the Govern-| which would have saddled it while still a colony with 
ment of Great Britain finds it most difficult to avoid annex- | Imperial liabilities. The refusal is said to be final, but the 
ations, has within the past year consented to three, and may | Colonial Office has gone too far to retreat. Either the 
next year, for aught anybody can tell us, be compelled to | disorder in Feejee is a disgrace and a danger to the country 
consent to three more. Events have proved too strong both | which sends out most of the disorderly, or it is not. If it is 
for our statesmen and our policy, and Ministers who, if | not, why did Lord Kimberley break through the policy of 
speeches may be trusted, would as soon repudiate a debt as | abstention from conquest? and if it is, how can he recon- 
sanction an invasion, have nevertheless been forced to add | cile it to his conscience to leave the evil unremedied because 
very considerably to the area of a dominion already felt to be | New South Wales, which is not responsible, declines to 
burdensome in extent. It is impossible to read the badly- | relieve Great Britain, which is, of such a burden? Clearly in 
written, badly-compiled, and badly-indexed Blue Book just | the second, as in the first case, in Feejee as well as West 
issaed about the Cape, without seeing that the Colonial Office | Griqualand, Lord Kimberley will have to give way, and spread 
did not want any more territory in South Africa, was very | civilization against his own will, and at the risk of having to 
much worried with the territories it had, and grew positively | spend twopence-halfpenny in protecting it. 
“ cross ’—there is no other word—under the pressure in favour| The third transaction is more obscure, and its full history has 
of annexation North-west of the Orange River. Still it had to | not yet been presented to Parliament. It would seem, how- 
annex. Before September, 1870, it would have pronounced | ever, that the Colonial Office has been worried for some time 
annexation in that direction absurd or impossible; but | by native disputes on the West African coast, due, it is alleged, 
in that month a farmer named Niewkirk found a| to the division of power between the English and the Dutch, 
diamond in Griqualand, and as diamonds are valuable, | and the Foreign Office has been troubled by some difficulties 
other persons thought they would like to hunt for diamonds | in the suppression of the slave trade. It was thought, we 
too. They found them, one man in particular picking | believe, that if our flag were the only one on the coast all 
up a stone which he sold on the spot for £11,000. It| along the immense line from Sierra Leone to the Portuguese 
takes a great deal of farming, much time, much labour, and | Settlements, we should keep whatever of trade there is to be 
much anxiety to make £11,000, and there was naturally a | had now, should retain the mastery of the mouths of the Niger, 
rush for “diggings”’ where a man might pick up a fortune in | which may be valuable at some future day, and should be able 
an hour. In a few weeks five thousand English, Dutchmen, and | to suppress the slave trade without keeping a slave squadron. 
natives were in Griqualand, and in a few months 20,000, and it | Negotiations were therefore opened with Holland, and 
became absolutely necessary to establish some kind of civilized | strangely enough we had something to offer of no value to us, 
order, police and magistrates, and prisons, if not a gallows. If | but of immense value to the Dutch. In 1824 we had signed 
we did not, one of two results would happen. Either the wild | a treaty containing one of those absurdly unjust clauses fre- 
crowd would sink into anarchy and perish of disorder, to the | quently found in old maritime treaties, by which we forbade 
extreme Parliamentary discredit of the Colonial Office, or it | the Dutch to extend their possessions in Sumatra. Somebody 
would organize itself into a Republic, and either exterminate, | thought, we presume, when the treaty was made that we 
enslave, or expel natives supposed to be under our protection. | should want Sumatra for ourselves, and although the idea was 
Moreover, it would, from its geographical position, be com-| giv.n up it became a tradition to maintain the restrictions of 
pelled either to obey the neighbouring Dutch Republics, | the treaty. As Holland owns part of Sumatra, and could, if 
making them more powerful than was desirable, or to fight | permitted, govern the remainder, and has learned the secret of 
them,—that is to say, it would in the end drag the | making colonies pay, the Dutch Government was most anxious 
Empire into a conflict either to protect, or punish, or | to be rid of the limitations of 1824, and either proposed or 
avenge its wandering subjects. The Cape Government there- | gladly accepted an exchange. England was to do as she liked 
fore advised that, as the Diamond fields belonged by some | in West Africa, and Holland to do as she liked in the Indian 
sort of a claim to a native chief named Waterboer, as | Archipelago. And so it was arranged. We may safely say 
thousands of British subjects were in danger, and as there was | that no human being in England outside the Government 
obviously sufficient revenue to be had, Her Majesty should | offices wanted any more territory or power on the coast of West 
annex a region to which there appear to be no boundaries, | Africa, and the Government certainly was not keenly interested 
unless the extremely vague idea conveyed in _ the in the matter; but still the transaction has been completed, and 











words “ Mahura’s Territory,” a vague space so called by the | in a perfectly unobjectionable, but as it were involuntary, way, 
official map-compiler, can be considered one. Lord | this country has become possessed of an African coast line of 
Kimberley grumbled and objected, and wanted to know why | many hundred miles, with rights over the interior which 
the Cape did not enjoy paying for British troops, and | may be stretched, as convenience dictates, up to the point of 
demanded specific promises that annexation should cost the | direct sovereignty, and if gold fields should ever be found in 
Treasury nothing, and was decidedly in fayour of an arbitra- | the interior, will probably be so stretched. 
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In none of these cases are Government or the people in 
any degree to blame for the extension cf their territory. It 
will very likely be shown that our West African possessions 
will enable us to put down the slave trade much more easily 
than we could before, and at much less expense both of money 
and life; that we have gained a new security for our African 
trade; and that we have given nothing in return except a right 
to enforce a useless restriction, which no State of equal power 
with ourselves would have endured for a week; while it will 
certainly be shown that our South African extensions were 
unavoidable if our subjects and allies were to be protected, 
and probably that the annexation of the Feejee Islands is 
essential to put down the disgraceful Slave Trade in Poly- 
nesia, which has so long threatened our good name. We 
do not call attention to the matter with any intention of 
raising objections, but merely to ask why extensions of this 
sort should not be mentioned to Parliament before they are 
finally sanctioned, and how far we mean to go in allowing 
departmental conquests? The India Office, we can see, 
will have to annex those “ Looshai”’ hills, wherever they are, 
where Generals Brownlow and Bourchier are just now wander- 
ing and spending money on commissariat indents, and, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, a consent to the occupation of Papua, 
an island two and a quarter times as large as France, and in- 
dispensable to the future of Australia, will sooner or later be 
squeezed out of the Colonial Office. We are not objecting to 
the idea, which is certainly natural—Papua being in all pro- 
bability a land choked with rich minerals—and may, according 
to the usual practice of mankind, be sound enough, but we cannot 
cordially approve the hap-hazard fortuituous way in which the 
Colonial Office pursues its task. It may be quite impossible 
to lay down or adhere to a definite policy in the matter of 
annexations, each separate case requiring to be judged on its 
own merits; but it must be possible to take some sort of an 
opinion from Parliament first, if it be only by laying the final 
orders on the table a fortnight or so before they are sent out. 
There is not much likelihood of either House objecting to a 
project of acquisition sanctioned by the Government; but 
to concede to them some right of objection, or at least of dis- 
cussion, would be no more than constitutional courtesy. To 
supervise the smallest expenditure of the Colonial Office, and 
allow it to acquire whole regions without supervision, is, to say 
the least of it, an anomaly not justified by our previous ex- 
perience. Suppose the Office some fine day absorbs Mada- 
gascar by a treaty settled between the Governor of the 
Mauritius and some Malagache Queen, it would hardly do 
more, in principle at all events, than it has done in absorbing 
the diamondiferous territory of Griqualand West. 





HOME-RULE IN GALICIA. 


HE Polish question in Austria has entered into a new phase 
which, in whatever light it is considered, promises to mark 

the inauguration of a new era in the history of Central Europe. 
The conciliation of the Nationalities has formed of recent years 
the fundamental difficulty of internal administration in the 
Austrian Empire. A distinct party in the State, variously 
known as Federalists, Clericals, Revolutionists, or Reaction- 
aries, according to the bias of the designators, has become 


more or less identitified with the satisfaction of the Nationalist | 


aspirations. The ministry of Count Hohenwart, which came 
to power a twelvemonth ago and succumbed to the Magyar- 
German alliance of Counts Andrassy and Beust at the close of 
the autumn, was the latest and the most advanced embodi- 
ment of the conciliation idea. It is probable that Count 
Hohenwart gave the strongest impulse to the Nationalist 
movement which it had yet received. His negotia- 
tions and engagements with the Ozechs, Poles, and other 
disaffected races will perhaps never be exactly described, but 
there is little doubt that his action had the most important 


to concession to the Slay, the chances against concession were 
heavy indeed. 

The Centralist party have at last modified their policy. The 
momentousness of the transformation can hardly be exagger- 
ated, but the news from Vienna leaves no doubt of the fact. 
Of course, there have been plentiful indications of the change 
that was coming, but the actual history of the event comprises 
no more than the existence of the present Cabinet. When 
Prince Adolf Auersperg succeeded to Count Hohenwart, no elec- 
tions or re-elections were found to be capable of giving a 
majority to the Ministry. In a Lower House of 204 members 
the Centralists only mustered 95. The barest quorum for the 
despatch of the most ordinary business required the presence of 
half the whole House. If the Auersperg Cabinet was not to wit- 
ness an absolute dead-lock of the constitutional machine, means 
must be discovered for preventing the Federalists from 
carrying out their threat of a secession in mass. The promise 
in the Speech from the Throne of the most favourable con- 
sideration for the claims of Galicia, and the attendance of the 
majority of the eight-and-thirty Galician deputies at the open- 
ing session of the Legislature, showed the means that had been 
adopted, namely, concession to the Poles without equal con- 
cessions to the Ozechs of Bohemia. 

One of the first labours of the House of Deputies was the 
appointment of a Committee of thirty members for the con- 
sideration of those Galician claims which had been the subject 
of such gracious reference in the Imperial Speech. The Com- 
mittee of thirty appointed a Sub-committee of seven. The 
Sub-committee have just presented their Report, and, embody- 
ing as it does the views of the most distinguished leaders of 
the Centralist party, this document must be taken as evincing 
at least the general drift of what the Centralists are prepared 
to grant. As the Sub-committee have made the famous 
Galician Resolutions the starting-point of their deliberations, 
the history of these resolutions will be conducive to a clearer 
comprehension of the actual situation. When, after the fall 
of the Belcredi Cabinet, the Provincial Diets of the Empire 
were summoned to elect representatives to the Reichsrath, the 
Diet of Galicia was the scene of a passionate contest between 
the different Polish national parties. The question was: 
abstention or Parliamentry action? Finally, by the influence of 
Count Goluchowski and the Deputies Ziemialkowski and 
Zybliciewicz, it was resolved, on the 2nd of March, 
1867, to choose members to that Reichsrath which drew up 
the present Constitution of the Empire. The slight share of 
recognition, however, which Galicia obtained under the new 
Constitution strengthened the hands of the extreme Na- 
tionalists, and in September, 1868, Smolka, acting in concert 
with the Czech leaders, introduced in the Diet a practical vote 
of censure on the supporters of a moderate policy, by propos- 
ing the reversal of the vote of the 2nd of March, and the 
resignation of the Polish Reichsrath Deputies who had been 
elected in consequence of it. The Moderates would have 
been certainly defeated, but that Zybliciewicz came to the 
rescue with a temporizing expedient. Before definitely de- 
nouncing the policy of participation in the deliberations of the 
Reichsrath, would it not be well, he asked, to appoint a 
Committee to consider whether the connection between Galicia 
and the Imperial Parliament might not possibly be retained, 
and under what conditions the Poles would consent to be con- 
ciliated? The suggested amendment was accepted by a great 
majority, and the Committee appointed under its terms drew 
up the Galician Resolutions which have since formed the 
basis of Polish Parliamentary action. 

The Galician Resolutions were eight in number. By the 
first resolution, the right of the Diet to determine upon the 
mode of election of the Polish Deputies to the Reichsrath was 
affirmed. The Sub-committee have left this article in abey- 
| ance, pending the fate of the direct-elections’ project, that is 
so dear to the Centralist heart. By the second resolution, the 








effect in convincing the nationalities of the irresistibleness of | Diet demanded that the Polish Deputies to the Reichsrath 
a influence and the opportuneness of their demands. Under | should only take part in the proceedings of the Reichsrath 

ount Hohenwart, however, and the ministers who like him | in matters common to Galicia and the other provinces, thus 
tended to satisfy the independent aspirations of the provinces, | releasing the Germans from any fear of Polish interfer- 
there was always a hostile element to be taken into considera- | ence in their internal affairs. The Sub-committee have 
tion, which had hitherto marred, and might continue to mar, 'seen the appropriateness of this article also, for so far 
the progress of the autonomist schemes in contemplation at/|as the German provinces are not allowed to interfere in 
Prague and Lemberg. The Old Austrian, Austro-German, or | Galicia, it is but fair for Galicia to be prevented from in- 
Centralist party were supported by the power and the intelli- | terfering in the German provinces. By the third resolu- 
gence of the most prosperous and cultivated provinces of the | tion, the most important by far, the exclusive competence 
monarchy. They had the prestige of ancient leadership and of the Diet is affirmed in the whole sphere of legislation re- 
the ability of long experience, and so long as they preferred, specting local administration, public education, police, the 
as they repeatedly declared, the very foundering of the State | legalization of chambers of commerce and banking institu- 
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tions, and a host of similar matters. The Sub-committee 
have recommended the concession of these claims, which may | 


ternal autonomy of Galicia. The thoroughness of the 
concession may be understood by reflecting on the 
sweeping nature of a change which places in the abso- 
lute control of the Galician Diet the entire educational | 
system of the country, from the University of Lemberg down 
to the humblest parochial school. Among the remaining 
resolutions, it is sufficient to notice that instead of the separate 
Galician budget demanded by the Diet, the Sub- committee | 
recommend the annual grant of a certain bulk sum from the 
Imperial revenues to be allocated by the Polish Assembly. 
A special Chamber of Justice—sitting at Vienna, however—will 
be devoted to Polish causes, and a special Minister for Galician 
Affairs will be a member of every Imperial Cabinet for the 
future. 

The keynote of this compromise, it will be seen, is the 
question of Education. The Central authority in retaining 
the initiative of the Budget retains enormous power, but in 
return it surrenders the point of honour,—the last hope of 
Germanizing the Austrian Poles. The local education secured 
by the compromise will, of course, be intensely national and 
Catholic, and Galicia will become what Warsaw has hitherto 
been,—the centre of Polish life and political aspiration. The 
Russian Government is therefore greatly alarmed, and even 
Bismarck, if we may judge from the language of his papers, 
is irritated by a policy so exactly the opposite of his own as to 
seem to involve an intentional rebuke. Foreign annoyance 
will probably blow over, but the permanent difficulty of 
Austria will, we fear, remain. Federalized or centralized, 
half of her provinces have interests, histories, aspirations, 
which bind them more closely to powers outside her rule 
than to Vienna. The Bohemian looks to Russia as the Irish 
look to America, and the Pole looks to France as Welshmen, 
were they hostile, might look to Brittany. There is a danger 
that every right granted within the Empire may be used for 
purposes outside it, and each separate State become an out- 
lying fortress of a foreign power,—Austria Proper receiving 
her impulse from Berlin, Bohemia from St. Petersburg, and 
Galicia from Paris. But this danger must have been faced in 
any scheme of constitutional administration. 








THE LONDONERS IN FESTIVITY. 
HERE are many very just views which may be taken of the 
great festivity of Tuesday. It is quite true to say, as the 


| 


truly be considered to amount to the realization of the in- | 








Archbishop of Canterbury said, in his simple but very true and 
forcible sermon, that it brought home the unity of the family, 


minds the moral certainty that at that moment the Queen and Prince 
and Princess of Wales were passing in an open carriage sedulously 
bowing to right and left,—as a discharge in full of all that they 
had hoped from the labour and risk at the cost of which they had 
obtained this not very impressive vision ; and, finally, the clumsiness 
with which the various would-be festal inscriptions described the 
inarticulate gladness of the nation. All these things brought 
home with marvellous force, to those who thought about the mat- 
ter at all, the habitual joylessness of the life which seemed to be 
behind this momentary ebullition of joy, just as those grimy streets 
over which the wreaths and banners fluttered, and the huge sea of 
sallow faces, intent on the momentary glimpse of the Monarch, 
seemed to say much more of the leaden-coloured years which 
could alone have made this instant of vivid excitement so desir- 
able, than of the gladness of the hour itself. When one looked 
at the accumulated smoke of ages, which rested, for instance, and 
always rests, on High Holborn, and which formed the permanent 
background to which all the ornament was affixed, there was 
something very touching in the gay flags and paper wreaths of 
coloured flowers with which that long grim avenue of unlovely 
toil was decked out, and by which it was transfigured into a certain 
degree of geniality and vivacity, just as the long streams of the 
half-washed, or unwashed, as they pressed on in the lines of the 
procession and illumination, and greedily drank in the unaccus- 
tomed gaiety, made one even more sensible of the heaviness of the 
cloud that yearned so much for sunshine, than of the ray of 
sunshine itself. 

And the feeling of pathos was strengthened by the extreme 
limitation and feebleness of the imagination displayed, not, 
indeed, by the masses of the people, but by the tradespeople and 
shopkeepers, in the various inscriptions. Here and there a word 
or two from the Scriptures, such as ‘‘ Let the nations rejoice,” 
here and there a common-place ejaculatory blessing like ‘‘ God 
bless the Queen and the Prince of Wales,” here and there an 
inarticulate effort at originality, like the following,— 

“To God, who spared his life, 
To Jenner, Gull, and Lowe, 
Our Queen and Princess-wife, 
Our gratitude we owe.” 
—here and there a transparency of the Prince and Princess look- 
ing sentimentally at each other,—generally, however, nothing but 
‘* Albert and Alexandra,” or ‘* A.A.,” with perhaps (at night) the 
Royal arms or a crown in a gas star,—such were the efforts of 
the worthy Londoners to express a most genuine feeling in a 
true way. There was hardly a single effort at indirect, playful, or 
humorous homage such as Paris would have made if capable of a 
like mood of enthusiasm. The licensed victuallers never thought 
of glorifying the famous glass of ale by which, as some maintained, 


the unity of the State, and the unity, if not of the Church, of | the Prince's life was saved, and so penetrating the heart of the 
those common religious faiths which are wider and deeper than | Alliance with a shaft from a royal bow; nor did the loyal Cor- 


any one Church, with very great power to the minds of the 
least reflective among the spectators. It is quite true, also, to 
say, and very desirable to remember, that it showed very power- 
fully the attachment of the people to the present form of Govern- 
ment, though perhaps there has been something of exaggeration 
of the mere sentiment of the matter; and perhaps more than any 
one likes to own is due to the feeling, frankly expressed by a 
worthy oilman to a lady of our acquaintance on the day after the 
ceremony, that ‘‘ we is pretty comfortable as we is, and if the 





Prince had died, everything would have been dubious-like.” 
Again, it is quite true to say that the ceremony illustrated | 
forcibly the craving of the English people for a little more of | 
the life of public outward enjoyment and festivity than they | 
usually obtain, and that it showed their by no means inconsider- | 
able ability to extemporise expressions of rejoicing,—though there 
was a want of that sharp public criticism which should have put | 
down promptly the happily rare, though individually ostentatious, | 
attempts of some to advertise their own business adventures under 
the pretence of contributing to the expressions of public joy; 








poration of the City conceive the idea,—(since even complimentary 
executions are no longer to be thought of),—of illuminating the 
top of ‘Temple Bar with an effigy of Sir Charles Dilke’s head in 
the spot where a few centuries ago it would have been most un- 
questionably (and unjustly) placed. Nor did the public instruc- 
tors themselves set any example of life. At the Daily Telegraph, for 
instance, where one naturally hoped to see some allegorical parable 
of the embodiment of the ‘‘ Cosmic forces” in the form of Mr. Glad- 
stone, there was no device of a notable kind at all. In short, there 
was hardly the faintest sign of any activity of the popular mind to be 
found in the inscriptions or illuminations, though the arrangements 
of the flags and wreaths in Holborn and Oxford Street did show a 
| veal improvement in the popular taste over anything that London 
had formerly beheld. ‘Taken absolutely, the crowds of eager, 
vacant faces half irradiated by the excitement of the day, were a 
| pathetic sight; though if compared with the same crowds on any 
like occasion years ago, there was, no doubt, a clear advance in 
| good-nature and intelligence. The personal character of the occasion 
really did affect them. It was obvious that they greatly preferred 


(as one of several instances, one of the great banners stretched | the more personal illuminations to the merely brilliant ones. 


— High Holborn contained an announcement of a wry 


‘¢grand performance”’). But certainly, what struck us most in 
the scene of Tuesday was the latent pathos beneath the joyous | 
and decorative efforts and effects of the great city; the wistful- | 
ness which was so expressive precisely because the people could | 
say so little and were compelled to let everything be inferred from | 
the minimum of external sign ;—the perfect content with which | 
hundreds of thousands of people, straining their necks and eyes | 
to see as much as possible, accepted the imperfect vision of the tops | 
of a few grand coaches, and the heads of a few coachmen and horses | 


in gorgeous trappings, —appearances representing, of course, to their | 


Crowds lingered long in front of the poorest transparencies of the 
Prince and Princess, while they only moved rapidly past the most 
| brilliant blazes of coloured light, like Mr. Poole’s magnificent 
illumination in Savile Row, and the very simple, though tasteful 
and effective illumination of both facades of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh’s house in Whitehall. 

Next to the half-pathetic impressions left on the mind by the 
mere ardour of the popular desire to see so very little as the great 
mass of the people standing in the streets could see at so great a 
cost of effort and danger, and by the sight of so many half- 
| Squalid faces lit up with passing gleams of pleasure as they gazed 
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at bright lights and bright colours in the illuminated streets, the | gerous, though they were more numerous and collected in heavier 
chief interest of the festivity was the mere sight it afforded of the masses than ever. 

dense masses of the people. The beholders did not know probably 

that they were much better worth looking at than the beheld,—that 
there was no sight in the royal procession at all equal to that of | “ 
the on-lookers, but so it was. To anyone who saw, as, for instance, | “ LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE ” of this month contains a 
the present writer did, the whole broad arms of Waterloo Place curious illustration of the new form which political hatred 
filled to overflowing by a dense mass of human beings, with | is assuming in England, or rather of the new method through 
constant streams from behind pouring down into it out of the Which men are beginning to give it expression. ‘The writer, in 
funnel of Regent Street, the sense of multitude must have been decorous words, and with an affectation of borrowing an idea 
quite born anew; even more so than in St. Paul’s itself, where | he would himself have been reluctant to originate, suggests 
the still greater numbers were cut up by the divisions | that in all probability Mr. Gladstone is a subject of de- 
of the great church, and where the light could not fall with such | moniacal possession, or a partner to a compact with Satan, 
marvellous effect as it did here upon the mass of white faces as they | and hints that he will come to a very bad end. We have 
strained with hats off, so far as it was in the power of the wearers | noticed expressions almost as bitter several times of late, 








MODERN POLITICAL RANCOURS. 





to take them off, towards the Queen's carriage. Waterloo Place | though the particular form is unusual—Englishmen not beliey- 
alone, even full as it was to the very brim, would probably not hold | ing much in compacts with Satan—and note with some surprise 
more than nine or ten thousand people, and yet the multitudi- | that the thin rancour by which they must be inspired increases 
nous effect was something quite startling, as the living massswayed rather than diminishes as genuine political hatred appears to 
to and fro, now recoiling under the efforts of the mounted police | die away. There is very little of that spirit left, and although it 
and the blue-jackets from the line of the procession, and now | is said that it might revive were the subjects of contention to 
swaying back again as a fresh accession of living pressure from | become a little more vital, we rather doubt the accuracy of the 
the uplands of Regent Street gave the vast crowd a new urgency | theory. The conditions which foster hatred have begun to dis- 
of tension. The wonder of the effect might be seen in the face of | appear. There is so much to do and to see and to read in 
the little Prince, who, though he had his father’s arm around | the world that people cannot brood over malignities, cannot 
him, was evidently quite unprepared for this solid mass of | feel measures enough to be maddened by them, cannot think 
humanity, and felt its terrible power for good or ill with the full| enough about any one politician to hate him very hard. 
freshness of childhood. The people certainly afforded a far grander | Metaphorically speaking, life is no longer passed on ship- 
spectacle than they locked upon. Roofs, balconies, stands, pave- | board. Men think they hate as they used to do, but they 
ments, and streets full of faces to overflowing, were the mere | mistake their own feelings, and hate an ideal they have made 
harmonious frames in which the magic effect of such a moviug sea | for themselves rather than an individual. ‘They want, they say, 
of human life as Waterloo Place contained, was set. Nor at the| to ‘‘whip” this man or that man, and will talk to him in the 
seaside itself could you feel more keenly the horror of tem- | evening as cordially as if he were on their own side. The stoutest 
pest than you did there ;—such a sea of people in savage | old Tory in England would not kill Mr. Gladstone if he could do 
anger instead of in eager and complacent excitement would | it with a wish, and the most acrid of Ultras would not do him 
have been more terrible to look at than any of the most deadly | serious injury if he could accomplish it with a word. The writer: 
instruments of war. Fortunately, an English crowd of that | in Blackwood who hints that the Devil may be in him would not 
kind is not like a similar French crowd, full of explosive burn his little finger ; and the contributor in the Standard who 
elements; the gunpowder is there, but it is like gunpowder | denounces him so often as the falsest of men would take his bond 
guarded by Gale's patent, with several grains of uninflam- | sooner than that of most private bankers in the country. Nobody, 
mable good-humour between neighbouring grains of inflammable | perhaps, ever seemed to excite more hatred than the present 
passion. On Tuesday, at least, the crowd was not political. | Premier, who provokes and survives every day a shower of 
Mr. Disraeli was cheered, but cheered mainly, we imagine, as a/| vitriolic epigrams; but his enemies would be shocked all the same 
Parliamentary ‘character,’ not as a Conservative statesman. | to hear of his sudden death, or of any striking vicissitude that had 
Mr. Lowe was faintly cheered in some parts of the line and happened to him, and would join with his friends in expressions 
faintly hissed in others; but there was very little tendency | of regret without the least consciousness of hypocrisy. And 
indeed to political demonstration. Even Colonel Henderson, the | they would not be hypocritical. They do not hate Mr. Gladstone 
Chief Commissioner of the London Police, seemed to be | at all, but only certain changes which, as they consider, his policy 
more popular than any political hero, and was heartily | helps to bring on. All the harm they wish him at heart is a vote 
welcomed as he rode along the lines of the procession which shall turn him out, and they would be quite as pleased to 
giving orders to his officers. Indeed, even as regards the Royal | hear he had taken a peerage, that is, had committed political 
Family itself we should have said that the mass of the | suicide, as to hear that he had brought in some great but impos- 
people were rather hearty than enthusiastic. The violent enthu- | sible measure. 

siasm appeared to be all reserved for the ladies of the Upper Ten | ‘There is no hatred of the old cruel kind left in our political battles, 
Thousand,—the dowagers in the clubs,—and seemed to be | except it be towards men who disapprove Governor Eyre; but 
lavished even more on the Duke of Edinburgh than on the Prince | there is a feeling which is nearly as wicked, and a good deal 
or Queen, some of them almost shrieking with excitement, and, if | meaner and more dangerous, and that is political rancour, which 
our hysterical contemporary the Daily Telegraph may be trusted, | finds its expression, as rancour has always done, in a wonderful 
quite weeping into the necks of the people beneath them, as they | readiness to tolerate libel. Owing to circumstances which we 
dear-Duked and God-blessed him, and flapped their handkerchiefs | greatly fear are temporary, the Press of Great Britain is at this 
as if they wished to send him a favouring breeze. ‘There was nothing | moment rather more self-restrained and charitable than society, 





of this sort of hysterical enthusiasm in the masses. It was rather | and political rancour does not often find in print its complete or 
kindly heartiness, sturdy, good-natured pleasure in the appearance | formal expression. The comic papers, in particular, are very 


of their own reigning family, in whom they felt a sort of national lenient, and a caricaturist who attempted pictorial jokes like 


right. | those by which Napoleon was latterly assailed would be pro- 
On the whole, Tuesday’s festivities left behind them a strong | nounced, very properly, an ungentlemanly brute. The Standard 
sense of pathos and a strong sense of power,—pathos in the indulges sometimes in good Parliamentary Billingsgate about the 
spectacle of that eagerness of desire for a little change and external | Premier's arrogance and tergiversation and oppressiveness, and 
brightness, which made people go through London in pleasure- so on, but no political journal ever prints the kind of attacks 
vans so crammed and close that one baby was positively suffocated which may be found in some journals of France and Italy, and 
on its mother’s knees, and power in the wonderful impression | which form a regular feature in American political life. A publicist 
produced of the solidity and good-humour of the great masses in England who said of Mr. Gladstone what American papers 
of people who paraded the streets from morning to midnight say of President Grant, or Paris papers of M. Thiers, or Italian 
without committing a single extraordinary crime, or once being | papers of S. Ratazzi or the Pope, would be condemned as a man 
guilty of any act of collective selfishness towards the feebler | who did not know his art and was probably corrupt, and would be 
persons among themselves. There was more of the courtesy of | lucky if he escaped a prosecution for libel. There is, however, a 
some Continental crowds than was ever seen before in London | great readiness in society to say and hear bitter things, and even 
streets ; and though there was of course plenty of brutal language to endure libels, which are not believed, but are enjoyed for the 
and some dangerous rushes, the people, as a whole, certainly had | moment as modes of expressing a dislike not so much to the indi- 
both more wistful intelligence in their eyes and more kindly | vidual, as to his opinions or measures. Political scurrility has be- 
forbearance than on any previous occasion; they were less dan- | come asocial art. An unpopular Minister is no longer stoned or even 
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hooted, but heis assailed with all manner of little stories, generally 
pure inventions, but accepted all the more readily for that. Facts 
would not express the dislike with sufficient strength. People 
who are annoyed, say with a match-tax, want next day Swift’s 
description of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not Thackeray’s, 
still less Miss Austen’s, least of all a true one. Everybody has 
heard vitriolic stories repeated by men who not only disbelieved 
them, but would not have had them true for the world, but who 
could not resist the temptation of expressing somehow or other a 
fluid and acetous kind of dislike or disapprobation. One of them, 
so well known and so erroneous that there is no harm in men- 
tioning it, is that the Premier is excessively poor,—an assertion 
which in England amounts to a moral charge of the gravest 
kind, and which will go uncontradicted round a group 
of whom one-half know it to be false, and the other 
half would indignantly deny that it signified if it were true. 
A foreigner hearing society’s comments on Sir Charles Dilke just 
after his speech on the Civil List would have set down that indis- 
creet though able speaker as a Marat, and perhaps have informed 
his Government that his luggage should be searched for petroleum, 
the strange thing being not that Sir Charles should be so described 
—any blunder is possible—but that he should be so described in 
places where the absurdity of such statements must have been per- 
fectly well known. M. Thiers, it is well known, is an object of this 
kind of rancour in its most extreme degree, causewrs not hesitating 
to express dislike by fictions as impossible as those which recently 
brought him out in the Moniteur. Bonapartists, for instance, are 
quite capable of saying, and of supposing for two minutes that 
they believe, that the first object of a very wealthy and very old 
Voltairian, who cares for nothing but glory and power, is to be 
solemnly absolved by the Pope. ‘The tendency to scurrility which 
has penetrated American society rises in France to a point at 
which truth, decency, and common-sense are alike lost sight of, and 
we are not at all sure that it may not be very strongly developed 
here. A taste for scurrility is the political weakness of the class 
known as Club-men, and as politics pass into a groove which they 
dislike, they will find in rancour a kind of revenge for their own 
powerlessness to impede the movement. Social rancour is very bitter, 
and as middle-class men come more rapidly to the top, the desire 
to ‘skin them alive” socially will certainly not be diminished. 
Nobody is ever attacked like a man whom society dislikes but cannot 
Temove, and it is usually after defeat that one finds relief in libels 
upon an invader. We shall not, we suppose, quite go the length 
of proving that Mr. Gladstone stole a penny at ten years old—this 
libel, which Charles Dickens suggested as the most extreme illus- 
tration of folly, was printed just before General Grant’s 
election—but we fully expect to hear that he chops wood with an 
axe made out of Treasury clerks’ well-worn steel pens. The world 
does not hate, but it does lie, and we are by no meanssure that the 
change isa sign of moral progress. Mrs. Candour is not, morally 
speaking, a much nobler figure than Lady Macbeth, and society has 
become very like Mrs. Candour. Let us hope that the un- 
reality which just now pervades everything pervades scurrility 
also, and that the man who says that St. Peter turned Christian 
in order to sell his fish, says it because, as everybody knows the 
truth, its repetition might be tedious,—for a sensation and not 
from malice. 





GERMAN PHILOSOPHERS AND MAGNETIC 
PHENOMENA. 

HAT ought to be the attitude of candid and reasonable 
men towards the class of phenomena of what, adapting 
Madame de Staél’s expression, we may call the ‘‘ night-side of 
Nature,” has long been doubtful, and of late has become especially 
perplexing. ‘The credulity that ofttimes masks itself under the 
Shakespearian quotation, ‘‘ There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” is only less irrational | 
than the hard dogmatic disbelief common to the scientific mind. 
It is surely evident that however much we may confide in the | 
regularity of the ordinary course of nature, which meaus the order 
wherein it has been customary to observe the occurrence of things, | 
there must be a point at which the accumulated testimony of 
credible witnesses will, and ought to, justify belief in the sang 
abnormal events. Unless we are able to lay down a priori laws as | 
absolutely necessary and universal, we are forced to admit that | 
there may be such an amount of evidence for the most irregular 
and seemingly incredible occurrences as must be valid. Those | 
who decline to allow this, acting on the theory of Hume with more 
stringency than that thinker would have ever practised except where | 





the interests of the Christian religion were concerned, are bound 


to let us know what those irreversible and never-varying canons 


of the actual are, which outweigh and always must outweigh the 
most forcible testimony of experience. Yet, as they can only them- 
selves be founded upon experience, and every observed order of phe- 
nomena rests upon what is known by us in experience as customary 
and common, a conflict of experiences is the inevitable issue ; 
because there is a possible or conceivable amount of testimony 
which it would be utterly contrary to and inconsistent with all 
precedent observation of facts to believe to be either designedly 
false or unconsciously deceived. It is therefore impossible to find 
any general rule or regulation applicable in such cases. Never- 
theless, it would obviously be of advantage to be in 
possession of a theory which in any way, not wholly irrational, 
would enable us to admit the possibility of such phenomena as are 
brought under notice in connection with magnetism, and, later, of 
spiritualism ; for the two are evidently akin. In the hope that 
we may perhaps contribute towards this end, we shall here briefly 
indicate the attitude and the views regarding such occurrences of 
the two great German thinkers, Schelling and Hegel. 

Those who remember the keen interest with which in our own 
country the late Sir William Hamilton investigated mesmeric and 
magnetic phenomena will not be surprised to learn that the philo- 
sophers we have named were far from being indifferent to them. 
In the case of Schelling, the fact will doubtless to many seem only 
natural. For was he not all his life something of a mystic, and 
in his later years was he not altogether given up to unin- 
telligible speculations in theogony and theosophy? His brother 
Charles made magnetic experiments a special subject of research 
and study, and he himself, with his vast but vague generaliza- 
tions in his ‘‘ Naturphilosophie,” always attributed the highest 
value and importance to magnetism. With Hegel, however, it 
might have been supposed it would be different. There was no 
love for or tendency towards mysticism in his rigidly rational 
nature. His life was devoted to systematic effort to explain and 
elucidate all facts and laws in the light of a precise, though often 
excessively rarified and refined logic, in which the lines of 
thought sometimes seem to disappear altogether. ‘The dimness 
and mystery of feeling itself, from its lowest to its loftiest 
manifestations, were translated by Hegel into terms of philosophical 
thought. Surely, then, it might be fancied, the absurdities of 
clairvoyance and somnambulism, the follies and pretensions of 
visionaries claiming capacities of ‘‘second sight,” power to 
annihilate space and time and to know the distant and the future, 
together with the whole brood of crude and repulsive deceptions 
resultant from animal magnetism, must be disowned and denounced 
by the apostle of absolute idealism, if he should ever refer to 
them at all. The facts, however, are otherwise. Schelling has 
indeed in many of his works expounded principles that may 
easily be employed in explanation of magnetic phenomena. And 
in one, at least, of his later works he has incidentally spoken of 
the magnetic sleep in terms that exhibit the very great moment 
attached by him to such states. But it is Hegel who, as 
is his wont, sets himself, after a quite systematic fashion, to 
explain all such occurrences and incidents, accepting as real the 
most extraordinary facts of the kind alleged to have taken place. 
While three or four pages in his ‘* Weltalter” are all Schelling 
directly devotes to the subject, we have about forty pages of 
Hegel’s ‘‘ Philosophie des Geistes ” entirely occupied with a classi- 
fication of the several kinds of remarkable phenomena of this 
character, which he seeks also to explain in harmony with his own 
philosophical views. 

To Schelling the human spirit was a veritable battle-field on 
which the struggles of the most terrible forces of the universe 
were fought out. While there was a lower power of selfness 
tending to drag man down, there was also in him a higher 
power inciting him to rise to the possession of an ever fuller 
freedom in harmony with the Universal Will. Only by separating 
himself from himself, by, as it were, developing himself out of 
himself, could man attain the greatest spiritual elevation to which 
he was called, and which was indeed his birthright. Only thereby 
could he restore the Jacob’s ladder of heavenly forces by which he 
might ascend to the true home of his spirit. In nature, as in spirit, 
there are forces that operate alike in the constitution of what is 
external to man and within his own physical system, and it is by 
the subordination of some of these and the elevation of others, 
that that separation or ‘‘ crisis” is brought about by which 
the highest order is ensured and disorganization excluded. It 
is because the more external force has obtained the mastery 
that man is subjected to pain, and its suppression or 
subordination occasions, on the other hand, that com- 
plete painlessness and that feeling of delight which accompany 
the separation referred to. Sleep is the outer appearance or 
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manifestation of this “crisis,” and, in the view of Schelling, the 
magnetic sleep is nothing but an intensification of the ordinary. 
In the magnetic, he says, there are three grades or steps of the 
inner life, in each of which the spirit is freed from the limits of 
matter, and (though in differing degrees) is brought in contact 
with the spiritual nature which is the root and the source of 
all harmony and health, or by still greater intensification of 
the spiritual element in man, is made to discern the hidden 
things of its own inner essence. There is a third grade, says 
Schelling, which must be sought in relations lying beyond the 
ordinary human, and regarding which he cautiously adds it is 
better to be silent at present. He deems it possible, however, for 
the human spirit to obtain insight into the deepest essence of 
natural objects and existences, but reserves further explanations 
of these ‘‘ great secrets ” toanother occasion, —which never came. 

In this somewhat mystical and mysterious manner does Schelling 
indicate a belief in the capacity of the human spirit, in certain 
states or conditions, to penetrate to the heart and hidden roots of 
existence, and to gain experiences by means of the magnetic sleep 
of a higher stage of spiritual enlightenment than is usually 
attained on earth. Hegel is here and on these points more in- 
telligible, and grapples with his subject with more thoroughness 
of purpose. To him the facts of animal magnetism in modern 
times have made manifest in actual experience ‘‘ the substantial 
vnity of the soul and the might of its ideality,” and have greatly 
helped to dissipate the notion that the spirit can only cognize 
under the conditions of the laws or categories of the logical under- 
standing,—that is, in the relations of cause and effect, and under 
the forms of space and time. Instead, however, of regarding the 
magnetic condition as an elevation of the common life of the 
self-conscious spirit, as Schelling did, to Hegel it was much more a 
state of sickness, a retrogression or sinking down of the spirit 
below the state of ordinary consciousness, inasmuch as in the 
magnetic state the spirit surrenders its own self-active thought to 
nature. And yet in the phenomena of magnetism he believed 
there was a release of the spirit from the limitations of space and 
time, and from all merely external or finite interconnections in 
which there was something in affinity with philosophy, since by 
actual facts it confounded the scepticism of the logical under- 
standing. And it is only to speculative philosophy that magne- 
tism is no unintelligible and inconceivable mystery. 

In proceeding to remark in more detail upon the strange facts 
brought to light by magnetism, Hegel flings a passing sneer at 
those who, firmly fixed in their @ priori understanding, will neither 
believe the testimony of others nor their own experience, because 
(he says) they are imprisoned within the categories of the 
understanding, or the lower and merely logical thinking. ‘The 
characteristics of the magnetic condition he seeks to make clear 
by analogy. Just as there is sickness in the body when any 
one organ asserts its own individual independence by ceasing to 
contribute to the harmony of the whole individual life, so also 
is there sickness of the soul when the merely psychical element of 





the organism, freeing itself from the authority of the spiritual con- 
sciousness, claims to exercise the functions of the latter. Then 
occurs the separation of the psychical from the objective (healthy) 
consciousness to which the world is always an external, manifold, 
and necessarily interconnected whole, of which we have 
knowledge through definite organs of sense. When the 
separation takes place, knowledge becomes possible after a 
purely subjective manner, and the phenomena of vision are, for in- 
stance, recognized without the mediation of the eye and of light. 
‘This kind of immediate knowledge, or perception by feeling alone, 
ts of many kinds. There are men, for instance, says Hegel, who 
have been able to discover the localities of hidden metals or of water 
by means of feeling. Then there is the state of somnambulism in 
which the sleep-walker sees, though the eye is fixed and rigid, the 
soul operating with undivided force only in and through the sense 
of feeling. Thirdly, there is the state of vision of things far dis- 
tant in space and future in time, for space is a property of ex- 
ternal nature, and not of the soul, and when consciousness sinks 
down to the condition of the merely feeling or sensitive soul, the 
subject is no longer in bondage to either space or time. In con- 
nection with this point, Hegel instances the ‘‘ second sight” of the 
Scottish Highlanders as a prophetic faculty, in whose reality he | 
entirely believes. In the fourth state, which is attained in 
magnetic somnambulism, there is a recognition of the condition 
and experiences of another's individuality, as if it were one’s own; 
and in the fifth and highest degree of inwardliness and intensity, the 
subject knows not only of, but in another, sees and feels all that 
affects the other as if it were his own experience. All these 





phenomena, though occurring sometimes naturally, may also be 


induced of set purpose, and in that case we have animal mag- 
netism proper. The characteristic of both is, however, the 
same; there is a gulf or breach between the psychical and the 
waking being of the individual, between the sensitive natural 
life and the mediating intellectual consciousness, and the former 
seeks to discharge the functions appropriate to the latter, 
in consequence of which the individual ceases to have power 
to resist any external influence, and becomes entirely subject 
to it. ‘lhe person magnetized therefore descends into his own 
natural life, and beholds his individual world no longer outside, 
but inside of himself. His own intellectual consciousness also then 
becomes to him as that of another person. We may add that Hegel 
asserts strongly his belief in the cures performed through animal 
magnetism, of which he says there have been in modern times so 
many testified to by men worthy of all credit, that it is impossible 
to doubt the fact of its healing force. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a oe 
NEW ZEALAND. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—The accuracy of your information on the affairs of New 
Zealand, and the fairness with which you have invariably com- 
mented on them, lead me to ask you to allow me to reply, through 
your columns, to a letter which appeared in your number of 24th 
February, signed ‘‘A Traveller.” I have no desire to dispute the 
particular facts stated by ‘‘ Traveller,” who is evidently well- 
informed and writes in a spirit of fairness; but I wish to state 
some other facts and reasons which will, I trust, lead you and 
your readers to a conclusion very different from that at which he 
has arrived. 

New Zealand lies between the parallels 34 and 48 south 
latitude, and the climate varies between that which prevails 
in the south of France and that in the south of Scotland; 
between these limits the settler may choose for himself. Every 
part of New Zealand is specially healthy, and well suited to 
the raising of stock and agricultural produce. It is a land of 
rivers and springs, and the regularity of the rainfall and the 
mildness of the air enable grass to grow for nine and, in some 
parts, for ten months in the year. In this respect New Zealand is 
unrivalled, and it is needless to say how great a boon it is to the 
settler, more especially when he first emigrates. New Zealand is 
not subject to droughts, like most other parts of Australasia; nor 
to the extremes of heat and cold, like most parts of America. In 
the north of the islands the orange will grow without cover, and 
in the extreme south wheat grows as it does in the Lothians. 

It is quite true, as ‘‘ A Traveller” says, that in the Waikato and 
some other parts of the country, where the lands are extraordi- 
narily productive, the cost of transport is excessive, but he admits 
that every exertion is being made to remedy the evil as rapidly as 
possible. Admitting also the evils arising from “the tropical 
exuberance of governing boards” (the offspring and favourites of 
extreme democracy), which are, as ‘‘ A Traveller” tells us, about 
to be ** modified or abolished ;” that the debt is unduly heavy, and, 
worst of all, that the Government ‘‘ has contracted a habit of ex- 
pense,” the advocates of New Zealand may reply that she has 
the vast resources recognized by ‘‘A Traveller ;” that her lands, 
where laid down in grass, will carry five times as much stock as 
most of the lands in other parts of Australia; that a debt which 
may be very onerous when borne by a small population becomes 
tolerable when the numbers increase; and that the European 
population of New Zealand has nearly trebled in the last ten 
years, notwithstanding the great cost of emigration. 

But ‘“‘ A Traveller” also draws a comparison between New Zea- 
land and America as fields for emigration very unfavourable to the 
former, and here I desire to join issue with him. In Canada and 
the North of the United States the climate is so cold in winter 
that stock must be housed and fed for six months in the year, a 
severe strain on the settlers during the other six months, and 
one which obliges them to keep the number of their live stock 
within the narrowest limits. In the South, on the other hand, 
the great heat is injurious to emigrants from cold climates, and the 
plague of insect life is a serious drawback to man and beast, and 
often proves destructive to the crops. 

There is, however, a comparatively small zone between these 
extremes well suited for emigrants, but on it land supplied with 
good roads and near good markets is not attainable on the easy terms 
described by ‘‘ A Traveller.” To obtain land on these terms the 
emigrant must go to the “Far West.” There, asin New Zealand, 
the settler may “‘ raise children and crops” and live in rude abun- 
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dance. He will not be able to sell his surplus to as much advantage | selected audience, the very pick of intelligent and thoughtfub 
as“ A Traveller” thinks, but he may eat, drink, and grow, like his Englishmen. In an ordinary congregation, how many, or rather 
own cabbages. There, as in New Zealand, he must wait for roads, | how few, would be willing to read, or able to appreciate, your 
markets, schools, and other advantages of civilization, until the | thoughtful pages? I am bold to say hardly one per cent. You 
increase of population brings them to him. In both cases it is a may gauge men by their chosen literature. Lloyd's Weekly News- 
question of time and place, but in New Zealand no settlement can | paper will give you the calibre of three-quarters of the men, and 
be farther than one hundred miles from the sea, consequently they ‘the Family Herald of nine-tenths of the women who constitute 
are likely to reach him earlier than in almost any eligible part of | our congregations. 

America, except, perhaps, in a part of California. For the above | To such an audience, with a large sprinkling of servants and 
reasons, I beg to differ in opinion with the ‘‘ Traveller,” and having children, the preacher has to speak ; and he has to say that which 
spent many years in New Zealand, and having visited many parts | will be the least unintelligible to the greatest number. He soon 
of Australia and some parts of Canada and the United States, I learns that he must rigorously eschew all the higher and deeper 
have arrived at the conclusion that New Zealand is the best of all | problems of life and thought, and that the more humdrum and 
the many fields for an English or Scotch emigrant, and that, while common-place he is the more his people will think ‘‘a ’a said what 
enjoying a better climate, it is more like the mother country than | a owt to ’a said,” and will ‘‘cum awaiiy” under the impression 
any other part of the world. that they have been built up and edified.—I am, Sir, &c., 

I take advantage of this opportunity (not being in the habit of EXxpERTO CREDE. 

writing in the Press) to touch on another subject. It is 








THE THANKSGIVING COMPLETION AND DECORATION 





said, with truth, that the colonies will not take the scourings | 
of our workhouses, and that we do not want to part with 
our good labourers. But there is a class of labourers well 
known in Dorset and elsewhere who would thrive if they 
were not oppressed by the overwhelming size of their 
families. These men rarely eat meat, and a temporary illness 


OF ST. PAUL'S. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—There is a well-known story of an old lady who was singing 
at a missionary meeting with great enthusiasm,— 


‘Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


throws them on the parish. In Australia, men with large families 
thrive best. They are generally steady, and easily earn wages 
which enable them to live in comparative abundance. Such men 
are satisfied with plenty of food and raiment, and are independent 
of the luxuries which can only be procured in the neighbourhood 


The collection was being made. Being touched on the arm with 
the collecting-box, she simply glanced round and continued the 
strain with renewed energy. A second reminder compelling her 
to descend to sublunary things, she observed with some asperity 
of large towns and good markets. ‘These are the men who should | that she had left her purse at home. I hope that we Englishmen 
emigrate, and they would find life in New Zealand a paradise | 8¥¢ not in the same case. We have offered our national praises in 
when compared with that endured by their class in most parts of | simple and noble service. But is the praise to die with the 
Europe. But men with soft hands and good education are a| breath which expressed it? In common with many Nonconformist 
drug in the colonial market. If they have friends and capital ministers, through the courtesy of the Lord Chamberlain, I was in 
they may succeed, but, as a rule, they sink down into the lowest St. Paul’s on Tuesday. The splendid ceremonial but made it 

look more bleak and bare. Is it not possible for us as a people to 
make the noble decoration of the Cathedral, which was the scene 
of the service, our perpetual expression of praise ? 





strata of society. 

One word more. It is everywhere admitted that the English | 
Government would not be justified in charging the cost of emigra- | : ' ew . ‘ ° 
tion on the already overburdened taxpayers of England, but it does | If it were made a national object in connection with this solemn 
not follow that they are justified in folding their hands and declining | national occasion, and the deep feeling } which has stirred all 
to act in any way, even in directing the stream of emigration from | English hearts, we might achieve a result in which the nation, for 
hostile to friendly shores. It is quite true that the Colonial Govern- | 98°, might rejoice. IT am not able to answer for the Noncon- 
ments areentirely independent and are impatient of interference, and | formists, but I believe that this isa matter into which both ministers 
thatin Australia their jealousy of each other is often prejudicial to and laymen would heartily enter. We have much to divide us, 
themselves, but the Imperial Government has great indirectinfluence, | and I sadly anticipate much in the near future to embitter our 
which might and ought to be used to encourage an Union in divisions. It would bea happy thing if in one great work, having 
Australia similar to that in Canada, and then to foster a steady and | 4t once a national and a religious character, we could all freely 
continuous stream of emigration, on a plan suited alike to the ©0-operate. If an influential representative committee were 
mother country and her adult offspring. Apologizing for the | formed for the ‘‘ Thanksgiving Completion and Decoration of St. 
length of this letter, I am, Sir, &c., B. G. T, | Paul’s,” and set to work at once while the heart of the people is 

full of feeling, I am persuaded that we might realize a really great 

result. The celebrated Circumspice would then have a double: 

meaning for all time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kent Villa, Brixton Hill, Feb. 28. 





THE COMMONPLACENESS OF PEOPLE, 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”| 

Srr,—In your article on Mr. Cowper-Temple’s Bill you reiterate 
a frequent complaint of high-class newspapers, to wit, that the 
pulpit is not en rapport with the pew. You complain that the 
clergy are ignorant of ‘‘the true tone of lay society,” and you 
want to get rid, once for all, of the ‘‘steady-going watery” 
sermon about St. Paul and the Isthmian games. 

Should Mr. Cowper-Temple’s Bill pass, I shall be most happy 
to offer you the use of my own pulpit, and if you should accept 
the offer, I think 1 may undertake to say that the preacher will 
learn quite as much as his congregation. ‘There is no lesson which 
is more sharply taught to an English preacher than the low level 
of average intelligence in congregations, their intense love of 
common-place, and their terror at any originality of view or any 
freshness of treatment. 

Under the parochial system congregations are not assorted or 
picked. The preacher has to speak to so many hundred adults 
who come and hear him not from any intellectual sympathy, but 
simply .because they happen to reside within certain parochial 
limits. The compass of their theological tastes and intelligences 
may be gauged by the compass of their theological libraries, 
limited probably, as you find on your Monday morning's call, to 
Bogatsky’s ‘‘Golden Treasury,” Adams’s ‘‘ Private ‘Thoughts,”’ 
with the addition, in the case of the more intelligent, of an odd 
volume of Dr. Cumming on the Beast. 

Here and there may be an educated auditor, but the bulk of 
the congregation is Philistine, with the intense common-placeness 
of the ordinary Englishman and Englishwoman. Even you, Sir, 
can hardly understand it. For you have had always a carefully 


J. BALDWIN Brown. 





MR. DIXON AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”) 
| Srr,—Referring to your “note” on the Collier division, I beg to 
| say that Mr. Dixon, M.P., is a member of the Church of Eng- 
| land, not a Nonconformist.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONE OF HIS CONSTITUENTS. 

[No doubt, but though no Nonconformist himself, Mr. Dixon is 

for the time the leader of the Nonconformist party.—Ep. Spectator.} 











POETRY. 


—_y~—— 
HORACE—ODES, II., 3. 
(“ ZEQUAM MEMENTO REBUS IN ARDUIS.”] 
Sr1xx calm, O mortal son of earth ! 
In trouble keep thy soul, nor yet, 
When kinder Fortune smiles, forget 
To guard thee well from wanton mirth: 


Still calm, if lifelong care be thine, 
Or happier lot, to while away, 
On lawn retired, each festal day 

With rich Falernum’s choicest wine. 


For thee unite in sheltering nook 
Tall pine and white-leaved aspen tree 
Their friendly boughs, and leaps for thee 
Down its steep bed the hurrying brook. 
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Bring wine and scent ; bring roses’ bloom, 
The pleasant rose that fades too fast, 
While fate allows, nor youth is past, 

Nor spun the three dark Sisters’ doom. 


Wide be thy glades, thy mansion fair, 
Stately thy seat on Tiber’s shore, 
Thou leavest all: pile high thy store, 

"Tis gathered for a stranger heir. 


Rich art thou, sprung of royal race, 
Or some poor outcast, meanest thing 
Beneath the sky,—Hell’s ruthless King 
Still claims his prey ; to one dread place 


We all are driven, where the urn 
Is shaken still,—till, soon or late, 
Leaps forth the lot that bears our fate, 
The exile from which none return. 
ALFRED CHURCH. 








BOOKS. 


—_>——_ 
POOR MISS FINCH.* 

‘Tuerk is really wonderful ingenuity and originality in the plot of 
Poor Miss Finch, and when we have said thus much, we have 
said all we can for it, for the story is not at all to our liking. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s style of caricature is copied not from the 
humorous, but from the mechanical side of Mr. Dickens’s genius. 
His comic business is like the comic business provided by such 
characters in Mr. Dickens’s works as Cousin Feenix, who cannot 
walk straight, but is always carried off by his legs at right angles 
tothe direction in which he intends to go; or Mr. Wemmick, in Great 
Expectations, who ‘ posts” biscuit down his throat, which is always 
called ‘ the post office ;” or Mr. Matthew Pocket, in the same story, 
‘who always lifts himself up by the hair when in despair. The 
comic business in Poor Miss Finch is provided by a mean little 
parson with a deep bass voice (the heroine’s father), who is proud 
of hearing his voice, and of appealing to ‘inscrutable Provi- 
dence ;” and by his second wife, who is always damp, and always 
carrying about a damp baby, a pockethandkerchief, and a novel, 
the dampness of the mother and child being the inexhaustible 
‘well-spring of the comic business of the book. We smile at this 
limp woman the first time she is introduced, with her baby, novel, 
and pockethandkerchief ; we fail to smile the second time, and 
‘we are weary beyond all expression of her and her baby, and her 
novel and pockethandkerchief, and of her husband, with his mean 
person and deep bass voice and “ inscrutable Providence,” before 
the end of the first volume, after which we should carefully skip 
them all, if we were not reading with a reviewer's duty to the 
book. We extract a specimen, that our readers may judge for 
themselves whether our verdict on this comic business is too harsh. 
Parson Finch loquitur :— 


“* Yes! yes! yes!’ he said. ‘You have a superficial acquaintance 
with the facts. But you are far from being aware of what my daughter's 
sudden removal of herself from my roof really means. Now don’t be 
frightened, Madame Pratolungo! and don’t excite Mrs. Finch! (How are 
you, my dear? how is the child? Both well. Thanks to an overruling 
Providence, both well.) Now, Madame Pratolungo, attend to this. My 
daughter’s flight—I say flight advisedly: it is nothing less—my 
daughter’s flight from my house means (I entreat you to be calm!)— 
means, ANOTHER BiLow dealt at mo, by the family of my first wife.’ 
‘Dealt at me,’ repeated Mr. Finch ; heating himself with the recollection 
of his old feud with the Batchfords—‘ dealt at me by Miss Batchford 
(by Lucilla’s aunt, Madame Pratolungo), through my unoffending 
second wife, and my innocent child.—Are you sure you are well, 
my dear? are you sure the infant is well? Thank Providence !~— 
Concentrate your attention, Madame Pratolungo! Your attention is 
wandering. Prompted by Miss Batchford, my daughter has left my 
toof. Ramsgate is a mere excuse. And how has she left it? Not only 
without first seeing Me—I am Nobody!—but without showing the 
slightest sympathy for Mrs. Finch’s maternal situation. Attired in her 
travelling costume, my daughter precipitately entered (or to use my 
‘wife's graphic expression, ‘bounced into’) tho nursery, while Mrs. Finch 
was administering maternal sustenance to the infant. Under circum- 
stances which might have touched tho heart of a bandit or a savage, my 
Unnatural daughter (remind me, Mrs. Finch; we will have a little 
Shakespeare to-night ; I will read King Lear) my unnatural daughter 
announced without one word of preparation that a domestic affliction 
Would prevent you from accompanying her to Ramsgate.—Grieved, dear 
Madame Pratolungo, to hear of it. Cast your burden on Providence. 
Bear up, Mrs. Finch ; bear up.—Having startled my wife with this harrow- 
ing news, my daughter next shocked her by declaring that she was 
Soing to leave her father’s roof, without waiting to bid hor father good- 
bye. The catching of a train, you will observe, was (no doubt at Miss 
Batchford’s instigation) of more importance than the parental embrace 
or the pastoral blessing. Leaving a message of apology for Me, my 
heartless child (I use Mrs, Finch’s graphic language again—you have 





* Poor Miss Finch. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 3 yols. London: Bentley. 











fair, very fair powers of expression, Mrs. Finch)—my heartless child 
‘ bounced out * of the nursery to catch her train ; having, for all she knew, 
or cared, administered a shock to my wife which might have soured the 
fountain of maternal sustenance at its source. There is where the Blow 
falls, Madame Pratolungo! How do I know that acid disturbance is not 
being communicated at this moment, instead of wholesome nourishment, 
between mother and child? Ushall prepare you an alkaline draught, 
Mrs. Finch, to be taken after meals. Don’t speak; don’t move! Give 
me your pulse.’ ” 

That sort of thing, not unamusing at first, becomes insufferably 
tedious when liberally introduced sandwich-fashion throughout the 
three volumes for the supposed comic effect. And thecomic element, 
such as it is, in connection with Madame Pratolungo,—the widow 
of a South-American patriot,—who tells most of the story, her 
reminiscences of her late husband and his “ fine mahogany colour,” 
with the episodes of her “‘ good papa’s” matrimonial enterprises, 
are much of the same kind,—farcical at first, with a tendency to 
weary. 

These extravagances, however, would not neutralize our admi- 
ration for the extraordinary ingenuity and skill of the story, if the 
graver characters had much merit. But the blind girl herself, 
Parson Finch’s daughter by his first wife, who is the heroine and 
centre of everything, and on the beauty and force of whose cha- 
racter everything depends, seems to us one of the least attractive 
characters in modern fiction. We expect to find in the picture of 
a blind girl who is to be the centre and life of a story, something 
of the grandeur of character which so often belongs to that order 
of misfortune, and especially some gleams of that spiritual and even 
visionary light which does not indeed by any inevitable necessity 
brighten the darkness of such a lot, but which experience shows 
to be at least not uncommon in connection with it, and which is 
in some sense ideally necessary for the. purposes of such a story. 
The character of Lucilla, on the contrary,—though she is spoken 
of by Madame Pratolungo as her “ darling,” and with all sorts of 
terms of endearment throughout the story,—is entirely without 
the slightest element of moral or spiritual beauty. She is first 
introduced to us as leading a life of selfish isolation, shut off from 
her father’s rectory and the noise and worry of his large second 
family in a separate house, into which she seems exceedingly 
careful not to let her noisy and tiresome half-brothers and sisters 
intrude, and where she lives in somewhat epicurean ease on an 
independent income. No doubt she allows her father a very liberal 
part of her income, but beyond that her chief object seems to be 
to keep him and his limp wife and untidy family as much ata dis- 
tance as possible. When she falls in love she shows devotion 
enough indeed, but also so much of the selfish and self-absorbed 
features of the passion that everybody is afraid to speak the 
truth to her where it is likely to be painful, and her irrit- 
able temper is made the occasion of several of the most 
skilfully contrived incidents of the story. If Mr. Wilkie Collins 
felt it desirable to make so much fun of a canting parson as he 
does, or tries to do, of Mr. Finch and his “inscrutable Pro- 
vidence,” it would have been well, we think, to give a little relief 
to his picture by painting, in the daughter, some of those nobler 
spiritual traits which make religion more like its true self. But 
he does not give us this relief. Lucilla’s story is one continuous 
history of feverish love and uncontrolled self-will. She is so 
utterly engrossed in her love that it presents the aspects of a 
selfish and pre-occupying passion, far from lovely and most in- 
considerate of others, throughout its course. She is almost in- 
capable of the smallest self-restraint, and after she has regained her 
eyesight loses it again, mostly through the childish wilfulness and 
impatience which prevent her from attending to her doctor's 
orders and the plainest dictates of duty and common-sense. 
In short, if Lucilla were not blind, she would be an object 
of something like dislike to the reader, and as it is, the 
pity felt for her misfortune and helplessness has to do duty 
instead of any uatural charm in her character. She is 
simply a pretty, wilful, self-absorbed girl without sight, 
and without the smallest glimpse of those bright spiritual vistas 
which we are apt,—no doubt with more warrant from the imagina- 
tive ideulism which makes such gifts seem specially appro- 
priate to the blind than from the strict warrant of experience,—to 
ascribe to the victims of this particular misfortune. We do be- 
lieve, however, that patience and resignation which amount, if 
not to any high gift of faith, to the most chastening of moral ele- 
ments of character, are much more common in the blind than in 
those who have to endure no such permanent and constantly-felt 
privation ; and we think it a defect in this study even as a study, 
and a much greater defect in the novel as a work of art, that 
instead of these qualities having been attributed to Lucilla, she is 
characterized by a special impatience, irritability, aud wilfulness 
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of temper. Perhaps the only pleasant relations in the book are somewhat more experience) as totally unable to find out by sight 
those between her and her oculist ; and even there she shows her | whatshapethe objects presented to her vision are, and of what colour- 
gratitude to him for restoring her sight, chiefly by flying in | the colours are, except that she recognizes a dark colour as some- 
the face of the positive orders he gives her which are abso- | thing disagreeable to her. Now, if she could not recognize in a 
lutely necessary for its preservation. As a work of art, round object what she (in her blindness) had understood by round,. 
then, we cannot in the least praise Poor Miss Finch. A | norin a square object what she (in her blindness) had understood by 
book in which commiseration has to do duty for sym- square, how is it possible she could know a man when she saw 
pathy and admiration is not one entitled to much praise. No | him, or distinguish him from a woman, or distinguish anything by 
doubt Mr. Wilkie Collins likes his own heroine better than he | sight as “ short,” when the only meaning of ‘‘ short” to her must 
makes us like her; but certainly a more unspiritual character | have been a distance less than ordinary through which she had to. 
than Lucilla’s, disciplined as it should have been by a life-long | raise her hand from the ground, in passing from a man’s feet to his 
trial of the gravest kind, it would be difficult to conceive. | head, or recognize ‘ grey,” a colour she had never seen (and which, 

When we pass beyond the moral psychology of the plot to its | by the way, having more of white in it, would probably have 
optical psychology, it is far easier to speak with praise. No machi- | pleased her better than the colour of the twin brothers’ hair, unless 
nery more original and ingenious has been devised in our day, | that was very unusually light)? On the whole, we are satisfied 
and though there are points on which we strongly believe that | that this most critical scene was imagined in contravention of the 
Mr. Wilkie Collins is mistaken, it is obvious he has very carefully | sound psychological doctrine of Mr. Collins’s own book, and of all 
studied the optical psychology of blindness, and the optical pheno- | that we have as yet learned on this subject from experience. ‘This. 
mena accompanying the first restoration of the blind to sight. | error, however, if, as we are pretty sure, it be one, does not detract 
We will not betray the plot, but only state that it depends on the | from the very great merit of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s most ingenious 
exact likeness between two twin brothers (both of whom are in and striking plot. We only wish he had worked it out in a tale 
love with Lucilla), and on the discoloration of one of them by the | that had more in it of the higher elements of the novelist’s art, and 
use of nitrate of silver to cure epilepsy ;—Mr. Wilkie Collins | especially in relation to a heroine who had commanded our sympathy 
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dating his story (very likely intentionally, and if so, very cleverly) | and admiration as well as our compassion. 


a few years before bromide of potassium, which, we may assure him, 
is a far surer cure for epilepsy of this kind (not caused by malforma- 
tion of the brain) than ever was nitrate of silver, and which does not 
discolour at all or produce any other bad effect, came into general 
recognition amongst medical men. Lucilla has the dread which 
blind people so often feel for dark colours, and the brother whose 
bright complexion has been turned into slate-colour through the 
use of nitrate of silver, does not dare tell her the truth,—the 
pain of the plot, of course, depending on her mistake between 
the two brothers when she is temporarily restored to sight. We 
believe that Mr. Collins is quite accurate as to the facts which 
he so cleverly popularizes in relation to the complete failure of 
Lucilla to distinguish by her new-found vision the objects previ- 
ously familiar to her touch till she has taught herself afresh 
by, at one and the same time, handliug and looking at an object. 
We believe he is quite right in depicting her disappointment that 
her favourite colours (the bright colours) are not brighter than 
they are when she first sees them after the cataract is removed. 
But we arestrongly disposed to doubt whether Mr. Collins has gone 
nearly far enough in this direction. The scene in which Lucilla 
breaks away from the oculist to try her sight for the first time is, as 
we believe, erroneous in giving her so much power to interpret 
rightly what she sees; and so much more power than Mr. Collins 
himself attributes to her in a later scene. She has been blind not 
exactly from birth, but from within a year of her birth, and she is 
twenty-two when her sight is restored. It is hardly possible that 
any memory whatever of her few months of baby vision should 
remain to help her now, and yet she is represented as discriminating 
at once not only the persons from the things in the room, but the 
men from the women, and as picking out one of these men as her 
lover. We do not believe that if the people in the room were 
quite still,—as they are depicted as being,—she could even so much 
as have discriminated, by sight alone, the living beings from the 
furniture of the room on her very first use of vision; and we are 
all but sure that she could not have discriminated the women from 
the men, or, of the men, distinguished the young from the old. 
The following is the brief account of her experience :— 

“Feeble as it was at the first trial of it, her sense of sight was suffi- 


ciently restored to enable her to distinguish objects dimly. Of the three | 


persons who had offered themselves to view on the right-hand side of 
the door, one (Mrs. Finch) was a woman; another (Mr. Finch) was a 
short, grey-headed, elderly man; the third (Nugent), in his height— 
which she could see—and in the colour of his hair—which she could see 
—was the only one of the three who could possibly represent Oscar.” 
Now, unless some reminiscence of babyhood may have helped 
her in a way we cannot comprehend,—and we admit, of course, 
that our stock of experience of this subject is very scanty,— Lucilla 
could not have known that the visual impression produced by 
either man or woman had any connection with the associations 
gathered from the sense of touch which she as a blind woman had 
formed ; we are still more confident that the signs by which we dis- 
criminate between a man and woman would have had no meaning 
at all for her untried vision ; and we are absolutely sure that the 
words ‘‘ short,” ‘‘ grey-headed,” “elderly,” as she as a blind woman 
understood them, could not in the least have described the impres- 
sion on her retina when she was using her vision for the first time. 


Indeed Mr. Wilkie Collins himself virtually admits this when he 





AMERICANISMS.* 

| THosE who take any interest in the processes of growth an? 
| transformation which are continually at work in a living language 

will find abundance of good entertainment in this volume; and 
those who can appreciate the now extravagant, now subtle workings’ 
lof American humour cannot turn over many pages of it without 
| meeting with something to reward them. ‘The book is neither an 
essay nor a glossary, but what is more satisfactory for its purpose 
than either, a digested exposition of the peculiar forms of English 
as written and spoken in the United States. Mr. de Vere’s object 
has been to give as complete a view as possible of the differences be- 
tween the actual usage of English and American speech ; and he has 
therefore included in his plan the not inconsiderable tale of good 
old English words, more or less obsolete here, the use of which has 
been continued or revived in America. In some instances we note 
mistakes as to what the English usage really is, and the fact that 
such are possible toa writer well acquainted with English literature: 
is perhaps more conclusive than any list of peculiar words to show 
that a real divergence of idiom is taking place. Thus we read 
that “‘at once” is used instead of the English ‘‘ immediately ;” 
the fact being that ‘‘at once” is quite as good English as ‘‘im- 
mediately,” and we should think is at least as often heard in 
the conversation of educated English people. Then the verb to 
trot out is claimed as a pure Americanism. It may be so in origin, 
but at any rate, it is now tolerably familiar in England, thougk 
an English newspaper would not speak seriously of ‘‘ trotting out a 
candidate of our party.” And under the head of ‘* Cant and 
Slang” there are some words which we think deserve to be rescued. 
Thus, at p. 603 :— 

“ For short, a cant phrase, meaning ‘ for brevity's sake,’ often very curi- 
ously misapplied, as in the lines, ‘ My little gal’s name is Helen, but we 
call her Heelen for short.’” 

We doubt if the phrase is cant; certainly it is common enough in 
England. ‘The instance given recalls to us a school tradition of 
one Benn, who was called Benhadad for short. And again, to take 
it (= to suppose) cannot be reckoned amongst ‘‘slang and collo- 
quial expressions.” (p. 640.) We take it that the phrase is very 
| good parliamentary and judicial English. Stone dead, too (p. 
| 554), is good English enough, and by no means obsolete: so is 
| white frost, which seems in the United States to be peculiar to the 
South and West. (p. 648.) Telegram is claimed as an American- 
lism, but it seems to be less popular in the United States than 
‘here. Mr. de Vere does not point out the vice of the supposed 
| analogy on which the word was formed. However, it must now 
| be accepted. Emile Augier’s line :— 

“Je viens de recevoir de Nice un telégramme,” 

| has even established it, though not without objection, on the 
| classical boards of the ‘Lhéatre Francais. The verb to approbate 
| is set down as a Western invention. (p. 175). Wedo not much 
like the word, but there is old authority for it, and it is still to be 
| met with in forensic discourse. 

| With regard to the letter 2, a compliment which we fear is little 
deserved is paid to English pronunciation ; “the true rolling 
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sound of the r, as affected by Englishmen, is rarely heard in the 
United States.” We only wish more Englishmen did affect it. 
Our habitual slurring of all consonants, and especially of the r, is 
perhaps the most striking mark of English as distinguished from 
Continental pronunciation. Our last criticism is on the word 
nasty (p. 509) :— 

“ Nasty, in England frequently meaning ill-tempered or cross-grained, 

and in this sense admitted into good society, denotes in America some- 
thing disgusting in point of smell, taste, or even moral character, and is 
not considered a proper word to be used in the presence of ladies.” 
If it is meant to be implied that it is not proper to use the word 
nasty in England except in the metaphorical sense of ill-tempered, 
this is a really odd misapprehension of English usage. We can 
only guess that the author may have been misled by the futilities 
of some manual of polite conversation. 

We may now proceed to give some miscellaneous samples of 
the great quantity of curious and amusing matter which fills the 
volume. The foreign words come first ; however, we need not 
dwell on these, as they have not the interest that attaches to the 
genuine American developments of English. Some of the proper 
names in the territory originally occupied by French settlers have 
been strangely corrupted. (p.109.) Thus:—Bob Ruly for Bois Brilé, 
Smack Cover for Chemin Covert, Picketarie River for Rivitre du 
Purgatoire, and the Bodok-tree (bois d’arc). 

The ‘* Great West” has contributed a rich store of peculiar and 
picturesque idioms. The selling or appropriating of land in lots 
has given rise to one or two. We must observe that there is no 
ground for saying that the word ‘‘in its application to land is 
unknown to England.” The cemetery-lot mentioned as having 
been recently a subject of legal proceedings in New York would 
require no explanation in an English court. However, we have 
not in the old country the institution of ‘‘ water-lots, tempting 
enough on the map, but found, upon reaching the place, to be 
swamp or morass ;” nor have we the phrase across lots, 

“which denotes a short cut in sparsely-built up towns, whore men 
can save distances by crossing over vacant lots. Brigham Young, the 
apostle and chief of the Mormons, is reported to have said that he 
‘would send his enemies to hell across Jots’; and J. C. Neal makes one 
of his heroes sneeringly say to a grumbler: * You would cut across the 
lot like a streak of lightning, if you had a chance.’” 

Another daring and happy expression is given in a squatter’s own 
explanation (p. 190) :— 

“You see, sir, when you wants to get anything dono right away in a 

hurry, all at oncet like, whether it’s flax-beatin’ or apple-parin’, or corn- 
huskin’, and the neighbours all around come and help work, that’s 
a bee,—and a buildin’ bee or a raisin’ bee is when they want to set up the 
frame or the logs of a house or barn.” 
So a chopping-bee, a stone-bee (to clear a field of stones), a husking- 
bee. Tea without milk or sugar is barfvot. (207.) One-horse 
becomes a gencral epithet of disparagement (221): a whole team 
is by contrast a high term of approbation, and the New York 
Herald has carried it still farther in the figure of speech—*‘ Grant 
is a whole team, a horse extra, and a dog under the wagon.” 

In the political department there are some curious and ingenious 
terms ; for instance, a verb to crawfish, equivalent to ratting in 
England: ‘General Wise crawfished awfully,” and constructive 
mileage, i.e., allowance paid to Members of Congress for travelling 
expenses not actually incurred (p. 263). Here, too, should come in 
the *‘men of miscellaneous imbecility ’(p. 617), a compendious for- 
mula of abuse intended by the speaker to cover the generalship 
and politics of his adversaries. A noble specimen is given of high- 
JSaluting (the word itself is of uncertain origin), attributed to the 
great Daniel Webster (p. 271) :— 


“Men of Rochester, I am glad to see you, and I am glad to see your 
noble city. Gentlemen, I saw your falls, which, I am told, are a hundred 
and fifty feet high. Gentlemen, Rome had her Casar, her Scipio, her 
Brutus, but Rome in her proudest day bad never a waterfall a hundred 
and fifty feet high! Gentlemen, Greece had her Demosthenes, her 
Pericles, her Socrates, but Greece in her palmiest days had never a 
waterfall a hundred and fifty feet high! Men of Rochester, go on! No 
ae — lost their liberties who had a waterfall a hundred and fifty 

eet high.” 


Amongst the sea words and phrases—partly technical, partly 
grotesque, ¢.g., ‘as happy as a clam ”—we come on this touch of 
poetry (340) :— 


| 


| 





Natural history furnishes some notable oddities. There is a 
Canadian lawyer-fish, so called ‘‘ because he ain’t of much use, 
and the slipperiest fish that swims.” Also an edible plant called 
Jamestown-weed, of which the effect on some soldiers who ate 
plentifully of it, according to an old history of Virginia, ‘‘ was 
a very pleasant comedy, for they turned natural fools upon it for 
several days,”"—so that Mr. Kingsley’s flapdoodle-tree has a 
living original. But considering how ready mankind has ever 
been to assert amongst other Rights of Man ‘‘the right to be a 
cussed fool,” without any aid of West Indian herbs, one must 
think this Jamestown-weed a tolerably superfluous bounty of 
nature. 

A very interesting chapter is that of “Old Friends with New 
Faces,” that is, old English words preserved from oblivion, or 
transformed to special senses by American usage. We can men- 
tion only a few of these. ‘The verb ¢o can (preserve fruit in cans) 
has recently been turned to a metaphorical use by an ingenious 
critic and parodist in the Atlantic Monthly, who says that Mr. 
Morris’ poetry is very nice canned fruit, but still it is canned. 
The verb “ to eat” is used in a droll elliptical way (p. 466) :— 

“A Western steamboat is thus said to be able to eat four hundred 

passengers, and to sleep at least two hundred. ‘ Hoosier: Squire, what 
pay do you give? Contractor: Ten bitsaday. [A bit is,in the South, 
a piece of six cents and a quarter.] Hoosier: Why, Squire, I was told 
you'd give us two dollars a day and eat us.’” 
Dirt means earth generally: an unpaved road is a dirt-road. 
Matches are not unfrequently called fireworks in New England 
(query—can this have been induced by the German Feuerzeug ?). 
Various ancient strong preterites and plurals are preserved,—as 
fotch, hot from hit, holp, holden, housen, hove, which last is illus- 
trated by an old woman’s complaint of her house,—** Lor, ‘twasn’t 
never built, ‘twas only hove together.” . 

This paragraph discloses a strange custom (p. 507) :— 

“ Monkey-spoon is the name of a spoon, bearing the figure of an ape 
or monkey, carved in solid silver at the extremity of the handle, and 
given at the funerals of great people in the State of New York to the 
pall-bearers.” 

Smudge is a smoke made to drive away flies and mosquitoes 
(we know nothing of its being ‘‘ used in England for an over- 
whelming smoke”), and also the stuff set on fire to make the 
smoke; thus one may sit “‘ under the lee of a.cedar-bark smudge.” 

Some of the terms set down as “cant and slang” are striking. 
Jamboree for a row has a certain inner fitness; so has “‘ more 
than you can shake a stick at” for an indefinite number. One of 
the best is the New England “ hungry as a graven image,” already 
made known to us by Lowell in the Biylow Papers. One word on 
the material aspect of this volume. It contains nearly seven 
hundred pages, but is kept within the bounds of convenient thick- 
ness by being printed on a fine flexible paper, which also has a 
creamy tint far more pleasant to the eye than the usual dazzling 
white. 





MR. HEPWORTH DIXON ON THE SWISS.* 
Tus book has the usual merit of Mr. Hepworth Dixon's works, 
and it has also the usual defects. Few men are quicker to see 
that a subject is intrinsically interesting, few more certain to mar 
the interest by faults of treatment. ‘The Swiss are a people whose 
country is very familiarly known, especially to Englishmen, and 
whose institutions, character, political and social ideas are, partly 
for that very reason, almost unknown. ‘Travellers in Switzerland 
see the mountains and lakes perfectly, because an artificial popu- 
lation has grown up to meet their requirements, and it never 
occurs to the average tourist that hotel-keepers, and guides, and 
car-drivers do not constitute the whole nation. The ordinary 
estimate of the Swiss is based on cursory and not very impartiab 
observation of those classes, who are in no sense representative, 
not more so than the Piedmontese organ-boys in England 
would be of the Italian people. There was ample room for a 


| good book about the Swiss, and for seeing this Mr. Hep- 


worth Dixon deserves credit; but it cannot be said that 
he has treated the subject well or adequately. Something may 
be learned even from his flippant pages, and that especially 


“Two very beautiful words, used and perhaps invented by our coast- | 97 two or three topics which are at gue of vital impestanen, 
people, are moonglade and grayslick. The former denotes the soft, silvery | and likely to farnish materials for bitter political conflict in this 
track which moonlight traces on the waters, and has come down to sea- | country, as to the experience of a kindred Teutonic nation respect- 


faring folk from the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, among whom both 
sunglade and moonglade were used...... The other word, belonging 
more properly to the fishermen of Maine, means a state of the sea 


| military service. 


ing local self-government, universal education, and universal 
But all the rest of the book is worse than worth- 


when the wind has died away, and the water, unbroken by waves, | less, consisting in about equal parts of vague talk, penny-a-lining. 


assumes the familiar ‘glassy’ appearance. The men will hence say: 
‘We may just as well take to oar, for we have gotten into a grayslick.’ 
While the first part of the word refers to the dim but beautiful colour, 
slick (sleek) fully expresses the quiet oleaginous condition of the sea in 
such places.” 


| 


|large part of the non-statistical portion is cast in the form of 


descriptions, and raw lumps of statistical information. A very 
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dialogue, the author choosing to put his remarks into the mouths 
of various more or less imaginary persons; and it is curious to 
observe that they all discourse in the same stilted fashion. A 
Savoyard nun, a Bernese engineer, the Rector of Einsiedeln, a 
school teacher at Geneva, all talk that singular form of 
English which is a compound of the styles of Mr. Rus- 
kin and the Daily Telegraph, and which perhaps deserves 
to be ranked as a separate variety, under the title of 
Dixonese. And as if this were not a sufficient injury, they are 
further credited with a fair proportion of Mr. Dixon’s blunders, 
which are both numerous and varied enough to suggest astonish- 
ing depths of ignorance. We knew Mr. Dixon was no historian, 
and were not surprised at his vaguely calling all non-German Swit- 
zerland Celtic, or at his never having discovered the peculiar rela- 
tion in which the Cantons Berne and Uri, for instance, stood to con- 
quered territories outside the old Confederation, or at his ap- 
parently having no idea that the Graubiinden havea history. We 
did not expect from him an appreciative account of the Landes- 
gemeinde of Uri, which was described by a real historian some 
time ago in the pages of a contemporary, and which requires 
some historical knowledge and insight to comprehend it: but still 
we hardly looked for such a tissue of absurdities as the following 
passage :— 

“The mountain people stand aloof from what is new and strange, 

while those who live on plains and by the sea, are apt to change their 
laws and creeds from year to year. The hill tribes of Judea kept their 
covenant, while the tribes of Jordan and Esdraelon fell away. Those 
Medes who never changed a law, descended from the Caspian alps; 
those Greeks who sought new things from day to day were dwellers by 
the Aigean Sea.—‘ You think the sea has much to do with man’s desire 
for change?’ It is the cause. A man who looks on water grows like 
water, and a man who looks on alps grows like an alp.” 
We did not suppose Mr. Hepworth Dixon to be a scholar and a 
linguist, but we did not expect to find misspellings of proper 
mames which involve mistakes of French grammar, or that a 
writer who is so careful. to give the German names of the Swiss 
towns (Bern, Ziirich, Luzern, Basel, &c.) should not have advanced 
far enough in that language to know that Diinden is plural. We 
could forgive ignorance of Swiss geography, in consideration of the 
author having turned his special attention to Swiss men, though it 
is hard to swallow snow-fields on the Rigi; but he might, at any 
rate, have taken the trouble to ascertain that what he professes 
to see is not physically impossible. 

Criticism, however, like punishment, is almost useless as a 
means of reforming hardened offenders. This is by no means Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s first work ; we fear it will not be his last, and 
we despair of any improvement. A man who has written somany 
books and is still totally indifferent to his own ignorance is not 
likely to go to school now. We prefer to abandon the endless 
task of exposing blunders and absurdities, and to devote the 
remainder of our space to two important and closely connected 
topics to which we have already referred, premising that these 
portions of the work before us are at any rate less bad than the 
remainder. The Swiss, if we may trust Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
report of what the school teachers themselves say, have solved 
already the problem of how to work universal compulsory educa- 
tion, or rather the problem has solved itself in Switzerland 
in the fashion which the advocates of compulsion have 
always predicted. Compulsion has become no longer neces- 
sary ; not only do parents send their children to school as a matter 
of course, and regard the temporary exclusion from school as a 
severe penalty for misconduct, but the children are of the same 
mind. Nor is this result attained by turning work into play, and 
amusing the children during a large portion of so-called school 
hours, after a manner by no means unknown among ourselves. 
The amount of work exacted seems to be very heavy, far heavier 
than any English school would in general impose on boys of the 
same age (we limit our remarks to the education of boys, because 
in England the education of girls, with some conspicuous excep- 
tions, is so shamefully below any reasonable standard that no use- 
ful comparison can be made with Switzerland, where boys 
and girls are taught alike). But the labours are under- 
taken cheerfully, and regarded not as irksome tasks, to be 
shirked for the sake of the attractions of play, but as 
their natural and pleasurable occupations. Where this is the 
case, the familiar proverb about all work and no play loses half its 
force ; and certainly the average Swiss peasant, though he comes 
of a stolid race, has a very reasonable amount of brightness about 


England. Moreover, the schools afford the means of making the 
Army reasonably efficient on the minimum of strictly military 
training. The elements of drill begin from a very early age— 
every lad learns to use a rifle—so that the young man when his 
time comes for entering the national army has already acquired 
considerably more than the rudiments of the knowledge and habits 
required of him in his capacity as a soldier. It is commonly said 
that the Swiss Army is worth little or nothing,—that it 
is a bad imitation of the French Army, with inferior matériel, 
and scientific services too weak to be of any real value. 
Those who have believed this on the authority of military 
critics would do well to read Mr. Dixon’s account of the calling 
out of the Swiss troops when war was declared by France in 1870, 
and of the manner in which the Federal Army disposed of Bour- 
baki’s forces when they were driven across the frontier. Prussian 
order and foresight could never excel the promptitude of the 
Swiss, who in three days from Bismarck’s accepting war had 
nearly forty thousand men under arms on their frontier, ready to 
repel any violation of their neutrality. Nor was it a slight 
trial to the courage and capacity of the Federal Commander- 
in-chief to have a mob of eighty thousand men, with no resources 
but their arms, almost loose from the control of their officers, 
badly led, furious with defeat and privations, suddenly driven 
into his keeping, and to transfer the whole mass disarmed into 
safe quarters without the loss of a life. We cannot venture to 
express an opinion as to the strictly military efficiency of the 
Swiss Army ; their fighting qualities were happily not tried in the 
late war; but from the political point of view it is clear that they 
have succeeded in making an army literally co-extensive with the 
nation, in maintaining it at a ludicrously small cost, and most 
important of all, in inspiring the whole population with perfect 
readiness, even eagerness, to undergo any toils or dangers required 
for the defence of the country. It may be that if Switzerland were 
not a small country, necessarily neutral in the midst of far larger 
nations, there might be a return to the days of Granson and Marig- 
nano, when the Swiss were not altogether averse to aggressive war- 
fare ; but the phenomenon of an entire people trained to arms, yet 
absolutely free from the domination of the military spirit, is at 
least worth our careful study, before we conclude that the evils of 
universal military service must necessarily outweigh the advan- 
tages. 

How far the success of the Swiss educational and military 
systems is due to their peculiar national position and institutions is 
a difficult question. The Swiss are truly a race apart. With no 
homogeneity of race, or speech, or religion, with institutions which 
render not merely each canton, but each separate community an 
almost independent State, they are yet bound together by very 
close ties. Fanatics for Italian unity may talk of annexing Canton 
Ticino to the nation to which in language is akin; paid agita- 
tors may strive to show that Geneva naturally belongs to France, 
whose territory since the seizure of Savoy nearly encloses her; 
but the Confederated Cantons are too good friends to part, 
their interests and their sympathies alike draw them together. 
Their democracy is a genuine thing; varying considerably 
in form, it yet in all cases has its roots deep in the past. It 
implies hearty allegiance to the free system which has come down 
to them through centuries, not the fiery fanaticism of new con- 
verts. Other nations may sucessfully cultivate democracy of 
other types, and flourish under it ; none but the Swiss can ever 
have a government like theirs, for no other has like traditions, 
and we English ought to know, if we do not, that no substitute is 
possible for the effect produced on the character of a people by 
long and fairly uniform traditions. We, and we alone, besides the 
Swiss, have a freedom which is of genuine historical growth ; is 
it impossible for us to attain to something analogous to the 
Swiss educational and military systems? More perfect our 
superior wealth might make them,—we surely ought not to be 
content with anything less. 








MR. SHAW’S TRAVELS.* 

CONSIDERING how little is known of the country visited by Mr. 
Shaw, it must be a matter of profound regret that he has not been 
\able to do more to familiarize us with it. Travelling through 
| regions which are wholly strange and new to Europeans, being 
| the first Englishman who ever passed through the gates of the city 
‘of Yarkand, having returned in safety from Kashgar under the 

















him, besides retaining in manhood a fair proportion of the general | 
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to have an interesting story to tell, and we open his book with 
much curiosity. A statement in the first chapter that the region 
to which we are about to be introduced is known to us by romance 
as the kingdom governed by the betrothed husband and disguised 
lover of Lalla Rookh cannot fail to increase our expectations. 
But we soon find that Mr. Shaw is unable to gratify them. The 
introductory chapters which give an account of the tribes 
inhabiting Turkistan and of its recent history are tedious in the 
extreme, and we are bewildered with long strings of names that 
present no associations and with incidents of no apparent signifi- 
cance. We hope that the book will improve when Mr. Shaw comes 
to relate his actual experiences, and at first there are signs of 
amendment ; yet he soon contents himself with copying out extracts 
from his diary, intended no doubt for his own use, and page after 
page is occupied with hasty and casual jottings which can only 
have been serviceable at the moment. From a book so put together 
it is not easy to pick out that which is really interesting, or to 
gain any clear view of the whole result of the journey. 

It is not altogether Mr. Shaw's fault if he has not much to tell 
us about the life of the places which he visited. Both in Yarkand 
and Kashgar he was kept a close prisoner in his house. At first 
the excuse given for his seclusion was that it was the custom in 
that country for no guest to go anywhere out-of-doors before seeing 
the King. But even after Mr. Shaw had been presented to the 
King at Kashgar, and had been told to go where he liked and to 
see all the sights, he was as carefully guarded as before. Such 
extreme jealousy of the ‘‘ chiel amang you taking notes ” probably 
effected its purpose. Future travellers will not feel a very vivid 
desire to go to a country where they will find so little to employ 
their eyes and pens, and it is possible that the prospect of being 
civilly treated, but allowed to see nothing, may be less welcome 
than the dangers and excitements for which it has been substituted. 
Mr. Shaw found the King of Eastern Turkistan very desirous of con- 
veying assurances of peace and safety, and much given to lamenting 
the murder of Adolf Schlagintweit as likely to affect European 
judgments of the country. However, that great German traveller 
was put to death under a former régime. We are told that he came 
in sight of Kashgar while it was in the hands of the Chinese, and 
was being besieged by a member of the former royal house of 
Eastern Turkistan, which had long been in exile. This man’s name 
was Wallé Khan, and he bore in many ways an unenviable notoriety. 
Schlagintweit, being brought before him, was unlucky enough 
to criticize the siege operations. ‘‘ How long has the siege con- 
tinued?” he asked. ‘*Three months,” was the answer. ‘‘ Oh!” 
rejoined Schlagintweit, ‘‘ my countrymen would take the place in 
three days. ‘There is no difficulty at all.” ‘‘ Indeed,” said Wallé 
Khan, and turning round, he gave orders that the Frank should be 
taken out and have his throat cut, which was done immediately. 
We cannot wonder at a savage resenting this interference of Geist, 
but the whole scene is eminently suggestive. It reminds us of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s Arminius being exhorted to run after an English 
country gentleman and ask him the cube root of some number. 
There have no doubt been many others besides Wallé Khan who 
have felt a desire to repress the higher criticism in some rough and 
effectual manner. Anyhow, Schlagintweit’s death has been 
avenged by the present ruler of Eastern Turkistan, one of whose 
first acts on becoming monarch, in name as well as in reality, was 
to have Wallé Khan executed. Mr. Shaw gives a favourable 
account of the present king, whose courage is amusingly contrasted 
in the following passage with the,—well, let us say discretion of 
some of his followers :— 


“ The King apparently isa most plucky soldier. Ho has eleven wounds 
on bis body, five cf which are from Russian bullets. While besieging 
Yarkand, he was hit in the side and in the thigh, and had several horses 


killed under him. He bound up bis wounds with scarfs, and mentioned | 


them to no one, bearing a smiling face when anyone approached, but 
writhing with pain when unobserved. Tho Mahrambashee was there as 
usual in personal attendance on him, with nine other Mabrams who ac- 
companied him to the field. ‘ While the King was thus concealing his 
wounds,’ says the Mabrambasheo, ‘I, who had received a scratch on the 
face’ (of which he showed us the mark) ‘from a Toonganee spear, was 








| torious, but when morning came, I always listened to that which said lie 


still. The King gave me a ‘koors,’ and a brocade robe for my wound, 
but he did not heed his own at all.’"” 

The three audiences which Mr. Shaw had of the King seem also 
to have impressed him favourably. At the first of these he was 
ushered into the palace through a long avenue of people stretching 
about a quarter of a mile, and in the large quadrangles of the 
palace there were ranks upon ranks of brilliantly attired 
guards drawn up to do him honour. ‘The numbers gradually 
dwindled as he came nearer to the royal presence, and at 
last he was shown into a room where the King was sitting by 
himself. The gracious way in which the King received him 
appears to have made a vivid impression on Mr. Shaw, and we 
may conclude from the state attending the audience that this 
effect was designed. But the results of the interview cannot have 
been very decided to either party, as the King even of such a 
country as Eastern Turkistan had not much to gain by civility to 
a single English traveller, and Mr. Shaw was surprised to notice 
signs of neglect immediately after his distinguished reception. 
Instead of the meal which he expected to be supplied him from 
the King’s household, there came nothing but a tray full of bread, 
and as “inthe East want of respect is the precursor of danger,"” 
Mr. Shaw was resolved not to put up with such treatment. By 
putting on an air of firmness, ordering his servant to leave the 
tray outside the door and to tell anyone who asked about it that it 
was not wanted, Mr. Shaw soon caused a panjc among the royal 
officials, and in due time there came an apology and a flow of pro- 
visions. At Mr. Shaw’s second interview with the King, which 
took place by night, and of which we have a curious picture, even 
greater civilities were uttered than at the first, and unless all that. 
was said is to be treated as mere Eastern hyperbole, the King 
swore an eternal friendship with his guest. Many of the humble 
expressions used by the King may no doubt be explained by 
reference to his history. ‘'I am very small,” he said at one time, 
‘‘a man of yesterday. In these few years God has given me this 
great country.” Another time he held up six fingers and said, 
‘There, that is just the number of years that I have been in 
power; before then I was nobody.” A soldier who had risen by 
his own energy from being governor of a small place and a leader 
of some auxiliary forces in the invasion of Turkistan to the 
highest dignity might indulge gracefully in such terms of self- 
disparagement. But the expulsion of the Chinese from Eastern 
Turkistan was no small enterprise, and the subsequent steps by 
which the throne was ascended were marked by as much boldness 
and determination. We are told of an incident in the siege — 
of Kashgar which bears witness to the stubbornness with 
which the Chinese defended the country. As the besiegers 
were on the point of carrying the fortress, the Chinese Gover- 
nor called a council of his chief officers and proposed 
terms with the conqueror. ‘The officers sat round the Governor 
discussing the question, while the Governor's family were gathered 
in the same room, listening intently for any sounds which might 
show the entry of the besiegers. Meanwhile the Governor's sons 
handed round tea to the guests, and the Governor himself smoked 
his long pipe in perfect composure. Presently there came a shout. 
from the victors, and everybody knew that the fortress was taken. 
But before anything could be done, while the council still deliber- 
ated, the Governor coolly took his pipe from his mouth, and shook 
out the ashes on a train of gunpowder communicating with a 
barrel which he had placed below. 

On his journey to Kashgar Mr. Shaw had occasion to admire 
the dexterity of the native horsemen as shown in a game which 
they played before him. He describes this game with unusuab 
vigour, and while we quote his account of it with pleasure we 
cannot but wish that the rest of the book was kept at that level :-— 

“They are wonderfully fond of games which require skilled horsemen. . 
At one of the villages the Yoozbashee showed me a sport which they calb 
‘ooghlak.’ The headless body of a goat is thrown on the ground, and 


everyone tries to pick it up without leaving the saddle. The press is ° 
tremendous, as with one foot and one hand on the saddle they stretch down 


lying groaning night and day in my tent. When no one was near, I sat | the other hand to the ground. Presently one succeeds, and is off, swin 
up drinking tea, but when anyone came in, I was rolling on the floor | himself back into the saddle as he goes. He is chased by the rest, dou 


with pain. As fast as the wound healed, I tore it open again, and if the | 


siege had lasted two years, I believe I should have kept it open all that 
time. I had no mind to go out again among tho bullets. One had struck 


the high pommel of my saddle, and another had broken the clasp of my | 
I reflected that if it had been ono of these instead of aspear that | 
My death | 


belt. 
had struck me in the face, I should have been a dead man. 
would have been reported to the King, and he would havo said, ‘‘ Allaho- 
akber”’ (God is 


does not care for his life, but I care for mine. While I lay there 
wounded, I had two hearts’ (which he illustrated by holding out two 
fingers). 


peace.” At night the former heart’ (pulling his forefinger) ‘ was vic- 


; great), ‘and that is all! Ab, your bullets are bad | 
things. If it were not for them, I should bea brave man. The King | 


‘One said, “ Go out to fight;” the other said, “ Lie here in , 
seldom on the reins, and banks and ditches are jumped while they are 


and turning to avoid them. At last, another and another gets a hold o 

the goat. The first man throws his leg over the body to tighten his hold, 
and away they go across country till their horses diverge and all but 
one lose their grasp. Ho is again caught, but throws the goat on to his 
opposite side. Tho others wrestle with him as they gallop three or four 
abreast, the outermost riders almost leaving their horses as they stretch 
their whole bodies across their neighbours. It is beautiful to see the 
perfection and grace with which they ride. Their seat is looser than 
ours in appearance, and, for some reason that I cannot explain, reminds 
me of an accomplished swimmer floating without apparent effort in the 
water—his body bending and giving to the waves. While playing at 
‘ooghlak,’ they seem utterly forgetful of their horses. Their hands are 
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half out of the saddle grappling with one another. The game is not with- 
out danger. A man who has the goat, if hard pushed, will throw it in 
front of his pursuers, tripping up their horses as they gallop. A Kirghiz 
of our party broke his stirrup-leather as he was stretching over, and 
came to the ground ina heap. His head was cut open by the horse’s 
sharp shoe as he passed over him. My friend Moollah Shereef and his 
fiery dun pony turned a complete summersault. The pony pitched on 
his head and turned over, his neck remaining doubled up underhim. I 
thought it was broken. His master was shot several feet in front, and 
the whole cavalcade apparently galloped over them, not stopping their 
game the least. The pony and the moollah were picked up, and, having 
shaken themselves, the latter remounted and went at it again with fresh 
ardour.” 

Another feature of Mr. Shaw’s journey which deserves to be 
mentioned is the fearful cold to which he was exposed. 
Crossing ‘Thibet, he says, you meet with terrible blasts 
of wind, which numb all the life in your body, although you 
may have a dozen covers. These winds mostly rise in the 
afternoon, and the traveller while sheltering himself from 
them can hardly believe that in the morning he was guarding 
against sunstroke and was nearly blinded by the insufferable glare. 
On New Year’s Day at Yarkand grapes came to table hard frozen, 
and having been dipped in warm water to thaw, they froze again 
in a mass, though lying on a table in front of a bright fire. How- 
ever, remarks Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ we have been acclimatized by the in- 
tense cold experienced on our journey, when wine froze into blocks, 
bursting the bottles, so that I had to break off pieces of claret to 
put into my glass, and the men used to go off to fetch water with 
a hatchet and ardpe.” Wine acting as its own refrigerator might 
be a luxury in some of those places which are as far from an ice- 
shop as Sydney Smith’s Yorkshire parish was from a lemon, yet the 
normal discomfort of travelling in out-of-the-way regions must be 
infinitely increased by such frightful severity of climate. We 
admit that Mr. Shaw has had his full share of difficulties, but this 
might surely have taught him to make the way more easy for his 
readers. 





WILFRID CUMBERMEDE.* 
Tarts is a really beautiful book, which will delight Mr. Mac- 
donald’s great circle of admirers—we had almost said disciples— | 
and by which those who profess a sterner and more definite reli- 





gious philosophy may come to understand the secret of his accept- 
ance as a popular teacher. As a pure work of art, the novel suffers | 


so deeply that even now I cannot look upon trees without a certain 
indescribable and, but for this remembrance, unaccountable awe. A 
grove was to me for many years a fountain of winds, and, in the stillest 
day, to look into a depth of gathered stoms filled me with dismay; for 
the whole awful assembly might, writhing together in earnest and effec- 
tual contortion, at any moment begin their fearful task of churning the 
wind. There were no trees in the neighbourhood of the house where I 
was born. It stood in the midst of grass, and nothing but grass was to 
be seen for a long way on every side of it. There was not a gravel path 
or aroad near it. Its walls, old and rusty, rose immediately from the 
grass. Green blades and a few heads of daisies leaned trustingly against 
the brown stone, all the sharpness of whose fractures had long since 
vanished, worn away by the sun and rain, or filled up by the slow lichens 
which I used to think were young stones growing out of the wall. The 
ground was part of a very old dairy-farm, and my uncle, to whom it 
belonged, would not have a path about the place. But then the grass 
was well subdued by the cows, and, indeed, I think, would never have 
grown very long, for it was of that delicate sort which we see only on 
downs and in parks and on old grazing farms. All about the house, as 
far, at least, as my lowly eyes could see, the ground was porfectly level, 
and this lake of greenery, out of which it rose like a solitary rock, was 
to me an unfailing mystery and delight. This will sound strange in the 
ears of those who consider a mountainous, or at least an undulating 
surface essential to beauty; but nature is altogether independent of 
what is called fine scenery. There are other organs than the eyes, even 
if grass and water and sky were not of the best and loveliest of nature's 
shows, The house, I have said, was of an ancient-looking stone, grey 
and green and yellow and brown. It looked very hard ; yet there were 
some attempts at carving about the heads of the narrow windows. The 
carving had, however, become so dull and shadowy that I could not dis- 
tinguish a single form or separable portion of design ; still some ancient 
thought seemed ever flickering across them. The house, which was two 
stories in height, had a certain air of defence about it, ill to explain. It 
had no eaves, for the walls rose above the edge of the roof; but the hints 
at battlements were of the merest. The roof, covered with grey slates, 
rose very steep, and had narrow, tall dormer windowsinit. The edges 
of the gables rose, not in a slope, butin a succession of notches, like 
stairs. Altogether, the shell to which, considered as a crustaceous 
animal, I belonged—for man is every animal according as you choose to 
contemplate him—had an old-world look about it—a look of the time 
when men had to fight in order to have peace, to kill in order to live. 
Being, however, a crustaceous animal, I, the heir of all the new impulses 
of the age, was born and reared in closest neighbourhood with strango 
relics of a vanished time. Humanity so far retains its chief charac- 
teristics that the new generations can always flourish in the old shell.” 


Is not that an exquisite description? Well, in an upper chamber 
of this Moat house, reached by a staircase which mounts behind a 


|chimney, lives a wonderful old great-grandmother, so old that, 


though Wilfrid apparently writes in the present year of grace, she, 
Elizabeth, was married in the year 1748. Who was her husband ? 


from the kind of uncertainty of intention produced by his divided | Ab! there is the secret. She is somewhat mentally enfeebled, and 
faculty. He has on one side a great love of the mysterious, the | fancies Wilfrid is her own little son, of some eighty years before. 


romantic, the ghostly, and on the other, a constant tendency to | She lived in a high, close easy-chair,— 
| “Covered with some dark stuff, against which her face, surrounded 


religious or rather spiritual speculation and exposition. The plot . ; : . Rey od . 
fri ) 7 : | with its widow’s cap, of ancient form, but dazzling whiteness, was 
ot Wijrid Cumbermede is uncommonly good, and in the hands of | strongly relieved. How shall I describe the shrunken, yet delicate, the 





Sir Walter Scott, or even of Harrison Ainsworth, would have been 
worked up into a strong embroidered tissue of semi-historical | 
romance. This Mr. Macdonald could not quite make up his mind 
to do, and he diverges into all manner of tender poetical digres- 
sions in regard to the softening and widening of a hard Evangelical | 
faith, and the love and pity of God even for the faithless suicide. 
Wilfrid grows up rather too dreamy to take advantage of the | 
splendid opportunities opened to him in the first volume of becom- 
ing the hero of a stirring romance. He wants (and quite right 
too!) to become a converted Christian of the Broad-Church type, 
and so he refused to go to law for his rights, and make everybody 
uncomfortable ! 

Wilfrid Cumbermede was born at the Moat, and the years of his 
childhood fill nearly the whole of the first volume, and are delight- 
fully given. He begins with a quaint speculation which gives the 
key to his character and future career :— 


“‘No wisest chicken, I presume, can recall the first moment when the 
chalk-oval surrounding it gave way, and instead of the cavern of lime- 
stone which its experience might have led it to expect, it found a world 
of air and movement and freedom and blue sky,—with kites init. For 
my own part, I often wished, when a child, that I had watched while 
God was making me, so that I might have remembered how He did it. 
Now my wonder is whether, when I creep forth into ‘that new world 
which is the old,’ I shall be conscious of the birth, and enjoy the whole 
mighty surprise, or whether I shall become gradually aware that things 
are changed, and stare about me like the new-born baby. What will be 
the candle-flame that shall first attract my new-born sight? But I for- 
get that speculation about the new life is not writing the history of the 
old. I have often tried how far back my memory could go. I suspect 
there are awfully ancient shadows mingling with our memories ; but, as 
far as I can judge, the earliest definite memory I have is the discovery | 
of how the wind is made; for I saw the process going on before my very | 
eyes, and there could be, and there was, no doubt of the relation of cause | 
and effect in the matter. There were the trees swaying themselves 
about after the wildest fashion, and there was the wind in consequence 
‘visiting my person somewhat too roughly. Tho trees were blowing in | 
my face. They made the wind, and threw it at me. I used my natural | 
senses, and this was what they told me. The discovery impressed me | 


* Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George Macdonald, LL.D. London: Hurst and | 
Blackett. 














| 


gracious, if not graceful form, and the face from which extreme old age 
had not wasted half the loveliness? Yet I always beheld it with an 
indescribable sensation, one of whose elements I can isolate and identify 
as a faint fear. Perhaps this arose partly from the fact that, in going 
up the stair, more than once my uncle had said to me, ‘ You must not 
mind what grannie says, Willie, for old people will often speak strange 
things that young people cannot understand. But you must love 
grannie, for she is a very good old lady.’” 

Now Grannie was always complaining that she was kept too 
long out of her grave, and she was always trying to tell Willie 
something which never got said. And she died at last without ever 
having said it. But before she died came the terrible night in 
which Willie churned up the wind, a mere episode, having nothing 
in particular to do with the tale, but just such an episode as Mr. 
Macdonald's poetical heart delights in. Willie churns up the 
wind by setting-going a mysterious pendulum, and the trees near 
the house get awfully excited, and help him with might and main ; 
and in the middle of the row up rides a horseman, whom Willie 
takes for the Prince of the Power of the Air, come to buy him and 
make bagpipes of his skin. 

Willie grows older and is sent to school some miles away, and 
while there he one day takes a long excursion with his school- 
fellows and steals an apple, and finds himself close to a grand old 
castle, which was also half an old English country seat, and 
covered a rock with a huge square of buildings, from various parts 
of which rose towers, mostly square, also of different heights. 
The lord of the castle forgives him the apple, and the housekeeper 
gives him some tea and sends him back to school in a dogcart. As 
he is bowling along by the side of the groom he gets a great 
surprise :— 

“We went a different road from that which my companions had 
taken. It lay through trees all the way till we were out of the park. 
‘That's the land steward’s house,’ said James.—‘ Oh! is it ?’ I returned, 
not much interested. ‘What great trees those are all about it.'—‘ Yes; 
they're the finest elms in all the county, those,’ he answered. ‘Old 
Coningham knew what he was about when he got the last baronet to 
let him build his nest there. Here we are at the gate!’ We came out 
upon a country road, which ran between the wall of the park anda 
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ee 
ence along a field of grass. I offered James one of my apples, 
—. porters | ‘There, now!’ he said, ‘there's a field!—a right 
good bit o’ grass that! Our people has wanted to throw it into the park 
for hundreds of years. But they won’t part with it for love or money. 
It ought by rights to be ours, you see, by the lie of the country. It's 
all one grass with the park. But I suppose them as owns it ain’t of the 
game mind. Cur’ous old box!’ he added, pointing with his whip a long 
way off, ‘You can just see the roof of it.’ I looked in the direction he 
inted. A rise in the ground hid all but an ancient, high-peaked roof. 
What was my astonishment to discover in it the roof of my own home. 
I was certain it could be no other. It caused a great sensation, to come 
upon it thus from the outside, as it wero, when I thought myself miles 


and miles away from it.” 

So his uncle had all his life kept from Wilfrid the very name and 
existence of Moldwarp Hall, though he might have seen it from 
the top of the Moat-house chimneys. Of course, with the old 
castle all Wilfrid’s past and present history is bound up. There 
he meets his loves, both false and true, and there his greatest 
enemy. There all sorts of mysterious things (which never get 
fully cleared up) happen to him, and there he goes through an 
admirably told adventure, he and a mischievous little girl getting 
shut out on the huge roof by night. We will not go into the plot, 
but will just quote one passage of singular power. Wilfrid's 
dearest friend, the son of an Evangelical clergyman, commits 
guicide. The tender fellow cannot believe that his friend’s soul is 
shut out from the love and presence of God, and so, says he:— 


“T confess that, in the unthinking agony of grief after Charley's death, 
many atime when I woke in the middle of the night and could sleep no 
more, Isat up in bed and prayed him, if he heard me, to come to me 
and let me tell him the truth—for my sako to let me know, at least, 
that he lived, for then I should be sure that one day all would be well. 
But if there was any hearing, there was no answer. Charley did not 
come ; the prayer seemed to vanish in the darkness; and my more self- 
possessed meditations never justified the hope of any such being heard. 
One night I was sitting in my grannio’s room, which, except my uncle's, 
was now the only one I could bear to enter. I had been reading for 
some time very quietly, but had leaned back in my chair, and let my 
thoughts go wandering whither they would, when all at once I was pos- 
sessed by the conviction that Charley was near me. I saw nothing, heard 
nothing ; of the recognized senses of humanity not one gave mo a hint 
of a presence ; and yet my whole body was aware—so, at least, it seemed 
—of the proximity of another /. It was as if some nervous region 
commensurate with my frame were now for the first time revealed by 
contact with an object suitable for its apprehension. Like Eliphaz, I 
felt the hair of my head stand up,—not from terror, but simply, as it 
seemed, from the presence and its strangeness. Like others also of 
whom I have read, who believed themselves in the presence of the dis- 
embodied, I could not speak. I tried, but as if the medium for sound 
had been withdrawn, and an empty gulf lay around me, no word followed, 
although my very soul was full of the ery—Charley! Charley! And 
alas! in a few moments, like the faint vanishing of an unrealized thought, 
leaving only the assurance that something half-born from out the un- 
known had been there, the influence faded and died. It passed from me, 
like the shadow of a cloud, and once more I knew but my poor lonely 
self, returning to its candles, its open book, its burning fire.” 


Our space forbids us to go into the really beautiful love-story. 
We will only express our intense satisfaction at finding, in the last 
chapter, that when Wilfrid was waxing an old man, and had been 
dragged through the deepest waters of sorrow, a gleam of some- 
thing like sunshine brightened his lot at last. 





COLLINS'S LIBRARY DICTIONARY.* 

OF every new dictionary that comes into the market we have a 
tight to ask the reason of its coming. ‘‘Are you better or 
handier than your predecessors, or merely put forth because your 
publisher can place you, without any fresh work or result in you ?” 
Messrs, Collins’ Library Dictionary, though professedly founded 
upon the labours of earlier lexicographers,” claims yet to be ‘in 
many respects a new and original work.” 

1. “Considerable additions have been made to the vocabulary 
as given in former text-books.” This is true, with the qualifica- 
tion that very many of Webster’s and Worcester’s words have been 
left out ; as compared with standard English dictionaries, the book 
has, for instance, Mr. Earle’s test-word handicap (though copied 
nearly word for word from Webster), that Latham’s Johnson does 
not contain. 

2. “* The etymology has been revised with reference to the late dis- 
coveries of comparative philology,” and among other errors, says Mr. 
Collins, that of Johnson is avoided, who did not distinguish between 
such words as came directly from Latin, and such as came mediately 
from the Frenchand Norman. This means, so far as we have been 
able to test the comparative philology (of which there is as little as 
possible), that some of Dr. Mahn’s etymologies in Webster have 


with be,” in ignorance of Professor Goldstiicker’s proof that the 
root of is, was, be, is one and the same, though the prefixed pre- 
positions seen in b and w differ. As to our words from Latin 
through French, in which we are told that Mr. Collins has so im- 
proved on Johnson, what do we find under such a word as feat f 
Collins, “L., factum, from facere, to make or do.” John- 
son, 4th ed., folio, 1773 (the last revised by him), “ fait, 
French ;” and in Todd's Johnson, “ feat, Norman French, 
done, deed, Kelham; /fuit, modern [Fr.]; factum, L.” We 
turn to campaign, and again Collins is at fault: Collins, “ L., 
Campania, the country about Naples, so called from its being 
plain and level, campestris” (which is copied straight from the end 
of Mahn’s etymology in Webster); Johnson, “ campagne, Fr. ; 
campania, Ital.” Ia many other words we notice the same 
absurdity in Mr. Collins, and blame him for his wilful carelessness 
and pretension. 

3. We are told ‘‘ attention has been given both to enlarge the 
nature and improve the form of the definitions,” while synonyms 
have been added to aid in the interpretation, &c. We take a 
text-word here, say ‘‘ bearing,” and show it beside its evident 
source, italicizing the identical passages :— 

Maun’s WEBSTER. CoLLIns. 

Beiiring, n. 1. The manner in Bearing (bar’ing), n. The man- 
which a person bears or conducts ner in which a person bears himself ; 
himself; gesture; mien;  be- 
haviour. ... 

2. The situation of an object, the situation of an object with re- 
with respect to another object, by spect to another object ; 
which it is supposed to have a 
connection with it, or influence 
upon it, or to be influenced by it, 


hence relation. ... 

3. The act of producing or giving 
birth ; as,a tree in full bearing. . . . 

4. (Arch.) The span of a beam, 
rafter, or other piece of timber, or 
the unsupported distance between 
its points of support. (Gwilt.) 

5. (Heraldry.) Any single emblem 
or charge in an escutcheon, or coat of 
arms. ... 

6. (Machinery.) a. The part in 
contact with which a journal moves, 
as the journal-boxres, trusses, &c. 
b. That part of a shaft or axle which 
ts in contact with the supports. 

7. (Nautical.) The situation, &. 

Syn. Deportment ; gesture ; mien ; 
behaviour ; direction ; relation ; ten- 
dency ; influence. 


hence, relation :-— 
act of producing or giving birth. 


span of a beam, rafter, or other 
piece of timber, 


any single emblem or charge in an 
escutcheon. 


The part in contact with which a 
journal moves, as the journal-boxes ; 
that part of a shaft or axle which 
is in contact with the supports, 


Syn. Deportment ; gesture ; mien ; 
behaviour ; direction; relation; ten- 
dency ; influence, 





been copied shortly,—as under, “ be [A.S. beon, beonne ; Skr., bhi, | 
to be]. This verb is defective, and its defects are supplied by | 
‘verbs from other roots, is, was, which have no radical connection | 





* The Library Dictionary of the English Languag: : Etymological, Derivative, Explana- 
tory, Pronouncing, Synonymous, &c. Illustrated by 1,000 Engrayings on Wood. 
Collins and Co, 1871. ! 


This, at least, is not a specimen of “new and original work.” 
Suppose we call it judicious abridgment ? 

4. “ Orthoepy. The entry of the word is followed by a re- 
spelling in phonetic form, with distributed accents and marked 
vowel sounds, so as to indicate unmistakeably the proper pro- 
nunciation of the word.” Here, again, we turn to a test-word, 
like orator, whose pronunciation has changed with its change of 
sense; and what do we find?—* Orator (or'i-ter), n., a public 
speaker,” &c., &c.,—with along a, as in ‘‘fite.” ‘ Unmistake- 
ably” wrong, of course. 

5. Illustrations. Though Archbishop Trench is reported to 
have sent his copy of Worcester to his nursery, as being a 
picture-book, and not a dictionary, we hold that the American 
dictionary-makers have done good service to their cause by in- 
serting illustrations in their books, and that Mr. Collins has rightly 
followed them. But that the drawing of the Collins bison “ will 
convey a more vivid idea of the subject than can be done by 
verbal description” we are not prepared to allow. How are 
the animal’s head and near fore-leg fixed on to his body ? 

On the whole, then, we find that Messrs. Collins's Library 
Dictionary is much inferior to Mahn’s Webster, though it is 
cheaper, and has some fresh words, instead of others left out in 
that work. If we recommend Messrs. Collins’s book, it must be 
on the good old principle that all dictionaries, like all port, are 
good. In the absence of a better book, Messrs. Collins's will 
undoubtedly be found useful. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——~<._—_ 

Catena Classicorum: Demosthenes, with English Notes. Part I. De 
Corona. By the Rev. Arthur Holmes, M.A. (Rivington.)—Mr. Holmes 
has compressed into a convenient shape the enormous mass of annota- 
tion which has been accumulated by critics, English and foreign, on 
Demosthenes’ famous oration, and he has made no trifling contributions 
of hisown. He appears to us to deal successfully with most of the 
difficulties which preceding commentators have failed to solve,—diffi- 
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culties, it may be observed, which are rather historical than critical, ; made of ‘ The Constitutions of York, A.D. 926,” of which, as we read, 
and which, for the most part, arise in the endeavour to reconcile tho | “ the history is given in a record written in the reign of Edward IV, 


plain grammatical sense of the orator’s words-with known facts. Mr. 


the substance of which is copied by Anderson.” Does the record 


Holmes’s theory is “that the orator’s statements are just true in the exist, or did it exist? where did Anderson find it? and how is the gap 
letter, just barely true, and no more, anything but explicit, and very | between 926 and 1470 filled up? Would it not have been better to give 


likely to convey a false impression to the hearers.” 


In purely critical a little more detail about the copy found by Mr. James O‘Halliwell in 


questions the notes show all the subtle scholarship which we should | the British Museum? “ Profanes” have a rooted belief that Masonry, 


expect from so renowned a classic as Mr. Holmes. 
peculiar excellence, it is the accuracy with which the shades of differ- 
enc3 of meaning in the various uses of the tenses are noted, and nothing, 


| 
| 


If we note any one at all events in its present shape, is quite modern. 


The First English Conquest of Canada. By Henry Kirke. (Bemrose.) 
—The second conquest of Canada, with its central figure of Wolfe, 


as wo need hardly say, could be more important in annotation on an | most of us know something about; tho horoes of the first, among whom 
oration which has for its subject-matter history partly contemporary, | Kirke may be taken as standing first, have passed into oblivion. Our 


partly belonging to the recent past. 
Sister Martha; or, a Romance of the Franco-Prussian War. 


| author is acting, we may conjecture, tho part of vates sacer to an 
By | ancestor of his own, and wo may congratulate him on having produced 


Benjamin Wilson. (Newby.)—What we have to say about this book | a book of considerable interest. Accounts of the earliest settlements in 
refers to the first sixty pages only; more we have not been able to read. | Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are added, histories in which the “ Life 
Here is what Sister Martha’s face said, “ too plainly and too sadly :”— | and Death of Sir Humphry Gilbert ” stands pre-eminent. 


**T am not what I was. I am not my former self. I am the wreck of 


Directories, &¢.—The City of London Directory for 1872. (Colling- 


something that it was pleasant to look upon—a wreck that, physically | ridge.)—This is a handsome, well-printed octavo of more than seven 
and materially, can never be repaired; that must drift on through the | hundred pages, giving copious information of all kinds about “ City” 


waves of this troublesome world, unpitied and unknown, unless I am 
roscued from my formor self, and the miseries growing out of the past, 
—unless Iam saved bya holior and stronger power than my own.” 


j 


That is a tolerably complex remark for a face tomake. Lord Burleigh’s | 
nod was nothing to it. So much forthe sentiment. Now for aspecimen | poration Directory.” Of course, it must sometimes happen that the 


of the incident. A cortain Captain Thornton, an officer in the German 


| 
| 


matters. It includes a “Conveyance Guide,” with information about 
railways, steamers, carriers, &c.; a “Street Guide,” an “ Alphabetical 
Directory,” a “ Trades’ Guide,” a “Public Companies’ Directory,” a 
“ Livery Companies’ Guide "—a very interosting section—and a “Cor- 


person about whom you want to know lives on the wrong side of 


Army, casually helps a French peasant woman by taking down tho corpse Temple Bar; on the other hand, there is a great deal of matter which 


of her son off a gibbet; and she naturally rewards him by giving him a 
packet of letters about his family affairs. From these and not a few 
other indications we judged that the book was a remarkably absurd one ; 
but if any one thinks that our judgment was hasty, he can read the 
other two hundred and seventy odd pages. 

Parting Words to Boys Leaving School. Edited by Maurice C. Hime, 
M.A. (Dublin: Ponsonby. Longman.)—This little volume contains 
fifteon essays, written by various authors, and dealing with the questions 
and difficulties that encounter a lad as he begins to walk in his own way. 
Most of thom are full of sound sense, and show that real understanding 
of the conditions of the case which advice of this kind often seems so 
unaccountably to lack. We do not always find ourselves in agreement with 
the writers. We think, for instance, that Dr. Anthony Traill over-rates, 
even dangerously, the moral value of athletics; but there is much in 
the volume that is undoubtedly valuable and true. Perhaps Mr. Arm- 
strong’s essay ‘On Narrow Aims and Narrow Views” is as good as 
anything in it. He deserves especial praise for his courage in denounc- 
ing what he calls “ provincial nationalism.” “Aim,” he says, “ at being 
worthy of the great Empire to which it is your high privilege to belong, 
and you will best profit the petty province in which you have been born.” 

Cruel as the Grave. By the Countess von Bothmer. 3 vols. (H. S. 
King.)—Readers who have a dislike for the melancholy in fiction—a 
dislike in which, as we have before taken occasion to say, wo heartily 
sympathize—may rest assured that the Countess von Bothmer’s story is 
less harrowing than its title would lead one to expect. There are two 
heroines. About the sparkling Ella we never feel any uneasiness. 
Her destiny is sure, if we know anything of the fates which preside 
over the world of novels, to be a happy one. The more pensive Lesbia 
makes us, we will own, very uneasy at times. We shall not be violating a 
confidence, or making revelations which the author might deprecate, if 
we quote the concluding words which assure us that though jealousy is 
“cruel as the grave,” ‘love is as strong as death.” Meanwhile, before 
this conclusion is reached, we are taken through some yery agitating 
passages. The story is remarkably interesting, and the pictures of life 
drawn with vividness and power. The male characters, it is true, are 
of a somewhat shadowy kind. The most distinct is naturally the least 
agreeable—a sort of gentlemanly black-leg of the conventional type. As 
for the gentleman who is made happy with the charming Lesbia, wq 
positively could get out of all the pages concerning him nothing like a 
definite idea, and the gentleman who was not made happy is hardly 
more distinct. But the book is worth reading. We must say a word of 
praise for the excellence of the paper and print, too good almost for 
such an ephemeron as a three-volume novel. 


Freemasonry and its Jurisprudence, By Brother Chalmers L. Paton. 
(Reeves and Turner.) —This book has had the misfortune to fall into 
the hands of what the “brotherhood” politely call “a profane.” “ Pro- 
fanes,” it is needless to say, are in the eyes of the initiated very mean 
and degraded creatures. It has even been discussed whether they are 
capable of giving testimony in a matter concerning a “ brother”; and we 
own to a slight feeling of gratification in finding that Mr. Paton holds 
that they are. We are not, it seems, altogether vile. We looked into 
the book with some curiosity to see whether we could find anything 
definite about the antiquity of the Society. Of course, we found the 
Temple of Solomon, but we found little else. There is mention, indeed, 





no directory of the whole of London can pretend to give. We must 
not forget to mention an admirably executed map of the City. If we 
might make a suggestion, it would be that the section of “ Schools” 
should be improved. ‘“Christ’s Hospital,” for instance, might very 
well have more than the twentieth part of a page, which is 
allotted to it. There are a vast number of people who are anxious to know 
everything they can about it. We should say that a page of coneen- 
trated information about this and about each of the other great City 
schools would be a very acceptable addition. Wo notice, by the way 
that a curious mistake is twice repeated about Merchant Taylors’ School, 
the head master having a different name on p. 7 and on pp. 215, 386. 
On the whole, this is an excellent directory——The Post Office 
Directory of the Watch and Clock Trades, §c. (Kelly and Co.), is another 
proof of the marvellous energy of the proprietors of the “ London 
Post Office Directory,” The watch trades, with which are classed 
“goldsmiths and jowellers,” “dealers in precious metals,” “ manufac- 
turers of electro-plate,” and “general fancy trades,” occupy a volume 
of more than five hundred pages. Tho book is full of wonders. There 
are, it sooms, in the United Kingdom more than six thousand master 
tradesmen in the watch-making line; and besides what these 
manufacture, clocks and watches aro imported to the value of more than 
six hundred thousand pounds, Nowhere is the division of labour more car- 
ried out. In London there are nine manufacturers who devote themsélves 
to making watch hands; and thirty-five more in the country, seven of 
these having the speciality of making seconds’ hands. We havealso to 
record the appearance of Debrett's Illustrated Peerage for 1872 (Dean 
and Son), and Debrett's Baronetage and Knightage. The Australian 
Handbook and Almanac for 1872 (Gordon and Gotch) unites with 
the information commonly found in an almanac a “gazetteer” 
of the Australian and Now Zealand colonies, as well as of tho 
Fiji Islands.——YZhe Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, 
and Almanac, 1872 (Burns and Oates), describes itself sufficiently. 
Scotland is still divided, we seo, between the Archbishop of 
Anazasba and the Bishops of Abila and Nicopolis.—~—Zhe Commercial 
Law Annual for 1872 (Cate) gives useful forms, as for I. O. U.'s, bonds, 
bills of sale, &c., with an analysis of statutes bearing on commercial 
matters, &c., a selection of law cases, &c. The Fairfield Orchids 
(Bradbury and Evans) is a descriptive catalogue of the species and 
varieties of orchids grown by Messrs. Brocke at the Fairfield Nurseries, 
near Manchester.——Zhe School Board Guide, by Thomas Preston 
(Amer), contains the Elementary Education Act, 1870, The New Code, 
1871, Minutes and Orders of the Education Department, and a Record 
of the School Board Elections, with other matters belonging to the 
same subject. It is evidently a very useful and complete little volume. 
The Merchant’s Clerk (Effingham Wilson) is an exposition of the 
laws and customs regulating the principal operations of the counting- 
house. 




















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Aspin (J.), Sugar Merchant and Wholesale Grocers’ Calculator, 8vo...... (Kent) 10/6 
Baird (J.), Emigrant’s Guide to Australasia, 12M0 .........cc000esee00e(Lockwood) 5/0 
Boulding (J. W_), Sermons, Cr 8V0 .......ce.cerseseerseeeercersescerencseeserseees (Bemrose) 6/0 
Brown (A.), The Millennial Reign, fcap Svo...... Simpkin, Marshall, &Co.) 2/0 
Cesar's Helvetic War, with translation by T. H. L SED senicncewend (Walton) 3/0 
7/6 
Vi 









Cooper (Thomas) Life of, by Himself, cr Svo ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6 
Fergus (A.), The Sewage Question, 8vo. 
Friedlein (C. D.), Building Societies and Borrowers. 
General Hints to Emigrants, 120 ........0.c0.c0sse00e+ 





(Porteous) 0 
..(Ward & Lock) 1/0 
(Lockwood) 2/0 





Hayman (S.), Papers from a Parsonage, Cr 8V0 .......e-sercereeseeseenenees (Herbert) 5/0 
Heycock (E.), Prophetical History of Church and World, er 8vo...(J. Heywood) 5/0 
Hypocrisy, a Picture of the Past, 120 .,,.....csecesseeereerseeenree (Simpkin & Co.) 3/0 








TODDY 


The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.O. (Distilleries, 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 


Kingsley (H.), Ravenshoe (Select Library Fiction), 12mo 
---(Hardwicke) 6/0 


Lawson (H.), Sciatica, Lumbago, and Brachialgia, cr 8vo 
Lever (Charles), Lord Kilgobbin, 3 vols cr 8v0 .......0. 





. enced th, Elder, & Co.) 31/6 
Macalpine; or, on Scottish Ground, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8v0............(Low & Co.) 31/6 
Maccrom (J. S.), Unseen, and Idealities,—Poems, 12mo.,.(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 5/0 
Malan (S.'C.), Parables of Our Lord for Country Children, 2 vols (Bell & Daldy) 10/0 
Mann (R. J.), Emigrant s Guide to the Colony of Natal, 12mo ......(Lockwood) 2/0 
Mechi (J. J.), Profitable Farming, 2nd Series, 12mo ........ wongeronenied (Routledge) 5/0 
Minto (W.), Manual of English Prose Literature, cr 8vo ...(Blackwood & Sons) 10/6 
Morris (W.), The Earthly Paradise, Part 2, 12mo........ eoeguetnetinnl (Ellis & Green) 3/6 
Ormathwaite (Lord), Astronomy and Geology Compared, cr 8vo .,....(Murray) 6/0 
Plautus Trinummus, with Notes by Wagner, cr 8vo......(Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 4/6 
Restrospect of the Autumn Manouvres, by a Rec] 8vo. (Triibner) 5/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, Centenary Edition, vol 2, cr 8vo (A. & C. Black) 3/6 
Shakespeare's Songs, from his Poems and Plays, roy 16mo .... (Virtue) 3/6 

















Tate (K.), Class-Book of Geology, Physical and Historical, 12mo...(Lockwood) 5/0 
Thackeray (W. M.), The Adventures of Philip, cr 8V0 .....0...... (Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Wages Table for the 54 Hours’ System (McCorquodale & Co.) 2/0 
Wisdom versus Satan on the Stage of Time, cr 8vo ......... (Belfast N. L. Office) 10/6 
Yates (E.), Castaway, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8¥0 .....cccceeecseee +..(Chapman & Hall) 31/6 











PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, Cheaper Edition, 472 pages, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 33 64. 
Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER ENGLISH DICTIONARY— 
Etymological. Pronouncing, and Explanatory. For School, College, and 
General Reference. Comprising all purely English words in common 
Bible words not now used, and Shakespearian words; also Lists of Affizes and 
on Abbreviations, and Latin and French Phrases. By JOHN OGILVIE, 
‘“‘ Comprehensive, clear, admirably printed, and far surpassing the common ran 
of dictionaries.“"—Daily News. 
“The etymological part of the work is well done, the pronunciation Is clearly 
and correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear 
and precise.”"—Athenxum. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S LARGER DICTIONARIES. 
THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY—Etymo- 
logical, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. About 300 Engravings on Wood. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 14s. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY— 
Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Above 800 Engravings on 
Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF Cuancery LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


orders over 20s. 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ooo ove 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) Me 


Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) wid ooo 


Straw Paper, “Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove eee eee 
Outsides Foolscap ... oe ose eee ooo ose 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ove ove ooo eee 
The “ Vellum Wove Club-House" Note 


Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6. and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


Per ream. and Art. 


on oo oe 3/0 
oe oe 4/0 
we 5/0 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY; 

logical, and Scientific. 
With Supplement. 
large vols. imperial 8yo, cloth, £4. 


English, Techno- 
Adapted to the Present State of Literature, Science, 
Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. Two 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





eee ove oe on SF 
ove eee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
ove eee oes woe ©6/6 
plain, 4/0; ruled do. 46 
+ Jive quires for 2/6 





Cc H L O R 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. 

CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. 


A L UM, 


LIQUID. 
POWDER. 


WOOL. 
WADDING. 





OU 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 





ESTABLISHED 1780. 


ICHARD PARKIN and CO. invite 
attention to their Large and Varied STOCK of 
WINES and SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 
with their Name and Trade Mark, 
Mark, R 1 
(The 1780 enclosed in a di d.) 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
as to Price and Quality. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET ........ ++eee188 per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERRY .. ..248 per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s HOCK ......... . 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CHAMPAGNE ...... 48s per doz. 
Railway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles‘and Cases. 
{Price Lists and every information on application. 
384, 39, 40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
Lane, Strand, London. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 











{ INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depit, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
New Sparkling Wine, equal to Champagne of 

first quality, but at a more moderate price. 
This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling wine 
from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country, 
=> imported solely by Messrs. H. B. FEARON and 








It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champague, which it resembles in colour. and is 
of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s per doz. Bottles; 29s per doz. Pints. 

H.B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 

145 New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 
DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen, Svld in Boxes, 1s 1}, 
and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &c.; and whole- 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 








TRY 
OLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- 
L BLE BOOTS for Durability, Comfort, and 


Fashion, same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES :— 

1. DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), 
while costing no more than ordinary boots. 

2. APPEARANCE—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 
and in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from 
Boots worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 
of corns and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied 
with Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—MOLe’s PATENT Boot ComPANY, LIMITED, 
CHARLES MOLE, Manager, 
CHIEF DEPOT—4 AND 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 
ROAD, LONDON. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


UDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY 
are always provided with experienced dressmakera 
aud milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
gencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take 
with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides 
materials at 1s per yard and upwards from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 
if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
AY’'S. 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 245, 247, 
249, and 251 Regent Street. 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 











WHITEHEAD'S is 
OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 
for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 


Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


UININE WIN E— 





AND ORMOLUD. | 





as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 


the late War. 


The many and expensive forms in which this | 


well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 





WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains suilicient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at Jeast ona unprincipled 


imitator did not use Quinive at all in the manufacture | 


of his Wine. 

All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3s per doz. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 

cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, 

Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


Ageuts— | 


JLSTOB, 42 MADDOX STREET, 
“4 REGENT STREET, SPECIAL TROUSERS- 
MAKER, &e. 


The Field, June 2nd, 1860, says, in answer to a corre- 
spondent, “ ELSTOB is one of the best and 
Trousers-makers in London or elsewhere.” 

N.B.— Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 
rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best West of 
England Wool, 30s. 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish uare 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 











I OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 

ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856, and sup- 

plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Sole Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver 
Medal, 1868. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS AND 
LOZENGES, 3s. A very convenient form for persons 
travelling. 

HO TTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.0. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, aud 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e) TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rauce to the breath. Prive 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Tuames Street, London. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR counpep 1830) 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the ‘ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” may be obtained on application. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample funds; receive nine-tenths of the total profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar “ Whole 
World” and other distinctive privileges, and are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 


Crustees. 


Sir THOMAS TILSON. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 


JOHN OSBORNE, Eszq., Q.C. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing-Master in Chancery. 


Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the “ Married Women’s Property Act, 1870.” 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CuarrMaN.—EDWARD S. GORDON, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
The 30th Annual Report and Accounts, with Form of Proposal, Rates, &c., may be had on 


application. 
JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, Manager. 


Edinburgh : 22 St. Andrew Square. 


WILLIAM PORTEOUS, Secretary in London. 
London: 3 King William Street, E.C. 





PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Srreet, W., beg to call 
attention to their TRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their POWER and BEAUTY. 
These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of T one, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce, 
The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 


Instruments accordingly. 


Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 





W M. 


YOUNGER AND OC 0.’s8 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be ha of the principal retailers, Observe Trade Marks, 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 


BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Lonpon Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


Liverpool; 1 Seel Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swausea : Quay 
Parade.—Glasgow: Queen Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. 





CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBDB’S 
CUTLERY AND PLATED- 
WARE CATALOGUE, 


76,77, & 78 OXFORD STREET,) 
AND AT ~ LONDON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. } 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 











USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SOHO SQuARE, LONDON. 

Bae pntik eA i, 

e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 

COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES, 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 


CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 
Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHA both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 





CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Mill). 


CACAOINE. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 








INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piats. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


pr FLY is the acting ingredient 








in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 


Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 





AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Huir immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 33 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


Set htt hh UR WAS GH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remaius so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 Higa 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 

OSE MACHIN E.—Lhis is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free. —-ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps, 





FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 

| J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER. 

e COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloths, 203; 

do., with Silk Lapels, 21s; of Waterproof Meltow 

Cloths, 428; of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with silk 
facings, 52s 6d. 

| | J. NICOLL’S RIDING, WALK- 

_Be ING, and DRESS TROUSERS; for Dress, 

21s to 35s; for Walking, 14s to 30s; for Riding, 25s 


to 42s, 
E J. NICOLL'S EVENING and 
e MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 
84s; Morning Coats, of Twilled Imperial, and other 
Cloths, from 35s to 63s. Servants’ Liveries—The best 
at moderate prices. Naval, Military, and Civil Outfits, 
for all parts of the world, completed on the shortest 
notice. 

Court Dresses for Levées and Drawing Rooms—The 
Embroidered Cloth Suit, with appointments complete, 
£20 5s; Deputy Lieutenant's do., £36. Suits are also 
kept as Specimens, or for loan. 


J. NICOLL’S RIDING HABITS, 
e in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, an@ 
Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £8 8s. Pantalons, 
31s 6d. Hats with lace falls, 21s. “ L’Utile,” “ Marine,” 
and “Killarney” Waterproof Travelling Cloaks. 
Waterproof Tweed “Circular” Cloaks, from One 
Guinea. The New Paletot Jackets for the present 
season, exquisitely shaped, and made with the same 
superior finish as is so well known in H. J. Nicoll’s 
celebrated Paletéts for Gentlemen. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON ...<41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
2 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

BRANCHES Js» Bold street, Liverpool. 

39 New Street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed an@ 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediaie use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 


| re DERS, STOVES, FIRE-[LRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit the 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, 
and General Ironmongery as cannot be approached 
elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ........0.c0cs0.0 from 8s to £9 5s, 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £2 19s to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders ..from 3s 9d to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fend ..from £2 10s to £25. 










Chimney-Pieces.............. from £1 12s to £100, 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) ......... from 3s 3d to £4 103. 
OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 


BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 1s 9d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from Is 9d; do. do. zinc-lined, from 
43 6d; Covered Box Scoops, from 5s 6d; do., 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 61; do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from 12s; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 20s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and most 
varied assortment in the world. 

BURTON, 


ILLIAM S. 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,46 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United. 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. 
BURTON will always undertake delivery ata small 
fixed rate. 


I OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT.—DeEsr- 

LITY, CONSUMPTION —In no diseases are the 
results of the alterative aud tonic influences of these 
invaluable remedies more apparent or more gratifying 
than in that feeble condition of the body which pre- 
cedes consumption. A change for the better is observed 
ere this treatment has been followed for a week, 
and the improvement steadily progresses, the encroach- 
ing emaciation and mental depression gradually give 
place to health, strength, and cheerfulness. The 
Vintment should be rubbed most dilligently between 
the shoulders, on the chest, and left side at least twice 
a day. Two Pills should be taken nightly, the air 
should be sought, solids eaten, slops avoided. This 
treatment duly followed will soon arrest both cough 
and feverishness. 
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ENTRAL SWEDISH IRON and 
STEEL COMPANY (Limited).—Incorporated 

ander the Limited Liability Acts, 1862 and 1867.— 
Share Capital £325,000, divided in 6,500 Shares of £50 





OA YMENTS. — On Application ......... £5 per Share. 
oe 3) 





» Allotment... ” 
» 1st April, 1872 . 10 e 
» ist July, 1872 ...... 0 ” 
» Ist November, 1872 10 ” 
Total ...coccccccccrcrscesccecees £50 


Interest at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum will be 
allowed on prepayment of calls, 


DIRECTORS. 

Major-General Sir Collingwood Dickson, K.C.B., B.A., 
Eastrop House, Basingstoke. 

Alexander John Dudgeon, Esq. (Messrs, J. and W. 
Dudgeon, shipbuilders, Millwall), Director of the 
Bessemer Steel and Ordnance Company (Limited), 
London, E.C. 

Charles J. Galloway, Esq. (Messrs. W. and J. Galloway 
and Sons), Knott Mill Iron Works, Manchester. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Fletcher Hathorn, Castle Wigg, 
Wigtonshire, and Skagersholm, Sweden. 

George Mackenzie, Esq., J.P., D.L., merchant, Rood 
Lane, London, E.C. 

Thorsten Nordenfelt, Esq. (Messrs. Tidén, Nordenfelt, 
and Co.), Clement's Lane, London, E.C. 

BANKERS.—The Union Bank of London, Princes Street, 
London, E.C. 

LonpoN MANAGERS.—Messrs. Tidén, Nordenfelt, and 
Co., 34 Clement's Lane, London, E.C. 

CONSULTING ENGINEER.—David Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., 
£c., 11 York Place, London, W. 


SoxicirorR.—Charles Morgan, Esq., 15 Old Jewry 
Chambers, London, E.C. 
Broker.—Albert Ricardo, Esq., 11 Angel Court, 


London, E.C. 
Avp1TORS.—Messrs. Robert Fletcher and Co., 2 Moor- 

gate Street, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY, (pro tem)—Frederick Roope, Esq. 
Offices—34 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, 

EC. 

PROSPECTUS 

OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY.—This Company 
has been formed for the purpose of purchasing two 
very valuable freehold estates called oossbour and 
Frotuna, in the provinces of Vermland and Nerike, in 





the great iron district of Central Sweden, with the iron 
works, mineral rights, forests, and other important 
interests connected therewith ; and to bring into more 
effective operation the great resources of those estates 
by enlarging the present works and erecting addi- 
tional works for the manufaciure of the finest quality } 
of Bessemer Steel from the ores of the celebrated 
Persberg and other mines, owned with the estates. | 

SITUATION AND COMMUNICATIONS. — The 
estates are very favourably situated on railways, | 
which connect them with each other, as well as with | 
the mines to be worked and the shipping ports, distant | 
within half an hour of the works. They have the | 
further advantages of being within seven hours of | 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, 40 hours of St. Peters- 
burg, Dantzig, &c., and 55 hours of Hull and London. 

DESCRIPTION OF ESTATES.—The two freehold 
estates cover an area of nearly 60 English square miles, 
and comprise :— 

8,723 English acres arable land. 
3,048 an pasture land and meadow. 

28,860 a forest. 
2,562 ” peat bogs, &c. 


Total 38,193 English acres. 

There are two Mansion Houses, with complete 
offices, buildings, outlying farms and tenancies; the 
buildings being insured for £24,903, or about one-half 
of their estimated value. 

DESCRIPTION OF WORKS, MINES, &c.—The 
Works include a blast furnace, with gas calcining 
kiln, crushing mill, steam hammer, three forge mills, 
steel converting furnace, the necessary tilt hammers, 
for blooms, bars, and nails, five blowing engines, 
engineers’ shop, four saw mills, three flour mills, brick- 
yards, peat drying ovens, charcoal sheds, warehouses, 
&c., with all necessary implements, tools, and inven- 
tories, all in work and in good condition. 

The forests are cut systematically under supervision 
of the Government Forest Inspectors, and produce 
10,000 storstigs (1,440,000 cubic feet) of charcoal per 
annum, besides timber for building purposes. 

The Iron Mines comprise a large extent of the well- 
known Persberg mines, and of the equally valuable 
Striberg, Dalkarisberg, and Vikers mines, all of which | 
are connected by canal and railway with the works. 
The Swedish Central Railway connects the works with 
one of the most important iron districts in Europe, 
where the Hafsta, Reboda, Malmbergson, and other 
iron mines are situated, and which are heldata royalty 
of less than one shilling per ton of ore by the vendor, 
and whose rights are included in the purchase. 

The Iron Ores yield from 50 to 60 per cent. of iron 
of very best quality, especially adapted for B 
steel. The brands of the Bjorneborg Iron are well 
known by all steel converters in Sheffield and the 
United States, where they command an extra high 
— The coal-flelds, in which the vendor has the 

icence to work about 500 acres, have been favourably 
reported upon by i t mining eng ‘8, and the 
coal produced from these flelds is used by the State 
railways and steamers. 

The Water Power of the works is of immense value, 
especially at Frotuna, where a drainage area of 1,000 
Square miles, with a fall of 40 feet, represents several 
thousand horse-power, being far more than suflicient 
for the proposed new works. 

ss CONSIDERATION TO BE PAID.—The con- 
ae to be paid by the Company for the Bjorne- 
oa a ae Estates, with the present 
, Mineral rights, &c. (subjec i - 
Bages of £50,000), is £135,800. a 
The price, adding the mortgage debta (which are 

















effected on favourable terms), is considerably withi 
the limits of the official valuations made for the — 
4 of mortgage advances on property in the province, 
“ e timber on the estate, as is the custom, is valued 
re and is to be paid for as follows, viz.:—After 
poe areholders shall have been paid 17} per cent. divi- 
- per annum, and one-half of the further annual 
= ts, as Sanctioned by the Auditors, the vendor, as 
© consideration for the timber growing on 28,860 


acres, is to receive the remaining moiety of such profits. 
Nothing therefore is paid for the timber until after the 
Shareholders have received 174 per cent. dividend. 

The Stock in Trade, live stock, &c., as per inventories, 
have been valued at £29,650, but these wlll be subject 
to reduction if deficient or wanting. The vendor's 
Shares in Railways, Canals, Mines, &c., in connection 
with the works (which are very desirable to be held 
with the estates), are to be valued in the usual way, 
but are estimated and offered at £16,800. 

The Mining Licences, extending over 509 acres of 
Coal-flelds, are optional on the part of the Company, 
who are at liberty to take the whole for £6,000 or one- 
sixth at £1,000. 

Of the above purchase moneys, the vendor agrees to 
take £40,000 in fully paid-up Shares, if required. 

REPORT of DAVID FORBES, Esq., F.R.S., on the 
ESTATES and WORKS.—lIn order to obtain the best 
and most reliable advice as to the value and resources 
of the above estates, and the works necessary to be 
erected to turn them to the most profitable account, 
David Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., &c., Foreign Secretary to 
the Iron and Steel Institute, whose high position, great 
practical experience, and perfect knowledge of the 
Swedish language rendered him in every way qualified 
to investigate the subject, was requested to visit the 
whole of the properties, and to test the qualities of the 
several oresin the mines connected with them, and to 
report the result of such inspection and survey, and 
further to give his opinion as to the requirements and 
the results to be attained. Mr. Forbes’ report is of so 
very favourable a character, in all respects, as to fully 
justify the Directors in submitting this Company tothe 
public, as offering au investment of a very safe and 
remunerative character. 

THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR STEEL RAILS 
AND PLATES.—The great demand for steel rails, 
plates, and ingots has been, since that report was 
made, daily increasing, and to quote the words of Mr. 
Bessemer in a letter to the 7imes—“The Bessemer 
steel works throughout the kingdom are working day 
and night, and by every effort they make are unable to 
meet the almost overwhelming demand for this de- 
scription of stee!.” 

Mr. Forbes’ report is entirely consistent with this 
statement, and shows the establishment of this Com- 
pany to be especially opportune. 

BORROWING POWERS.—The borrowing powers 
are fixed at £125,000, including the existing 50,000 
Swedish mortgages, as above mentioned. 

NEW WORKS AND WORKING CAPITAL.—Mr. 
Forbes estimates the extreme outlay required for the 
proposed new works at £150,000 (including a margin 
of £10,000 for unforeseen expenses), 80 that, after pro- 
viding for all the above purchase-monies and for the 
new works, there will remain upwards of £60,000 for 
working capital. 

PER-CENTAGE OF RETURN ON SHARE CAPI- 
TAL.—The annual net income, after the new works 
are completed, is estimated by Mr. Forbes, after allow- 
ing 35 per cent. for waste from the Pig Iron and ten per 
cent. for management, at £141,487, which sum, after 
providing for interest on the whole amount of the 
£125,000, authorized to be raised by the above borrow- 
ing powers, and for the division of the surplus profit 
beyond 17} per cent., as before mentioned, will yield 
upwards of £29 per cent. per annum on the Share 
Capital of the Company. 

COMPLETION OF WORKS.—The Bjorneborg new 
works will be contracted to be completed in nine 
months, during which time the existing works will be 
carried on. Taking the profits estimated by Mr. 
Forbes, the net income will for the first year yield 9 
per cent., and after their completion 16 percent. When 
the Frotuna works are completed (estimated at sixteen 
months) the return on both works result, as before 
stated, in a net profit of upwards of 29 per cent. 

GUARANTE DURING CONSTRUCTION OF 
WORKS.—The vendor guarantees by his contract with 
the Company that the minimum dividend on the Share- 
Capital subscribed shall not be less than at the rate of 
9 per cent. per annum during the first year, within 
which period the Bjorneborg works will be constructed ; 
and the contract also provides that a sum shall be re- 
tained out of the purchase-money by the Directors of 
the Company, which, with the income from the estates 
and works, will be sufficient to provide a dividend to 
that extent. 

Since the date of Mr. Forbes’ Report (27th November, 
1871) the — both of iron and steel have greatly 
risen, 80 that, if estimated on present prices, the net 
income would give a still larger profit. 

MANAGERS.—Messrs. Tidén, Nordenfelt, and Co., 
of Cléments Lane, London, who have for some years 
been the Agents for the sale of the Bjorneborg iron, 
are to continue to act in that capacity, and to be the 
Managers of the Company in London under the super- 
vision of the Board. The vendor will act as Manager 
in Sweden. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE COMPANY.—The especial 
advantages of this undertaking, as stated by Mr. Forbes, 
may be thus summarized :— 

1. The superior quality, extreme cheapness, and 
practically unlimited supply of iron ore. 

2. The low cost of making Bessemer steel from such 
ores, as the iron can be converted direct from the 
blast furnaces. 

3. The great economy in employing water power in- 
stead of steam-power for driving the machinery. 
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Report of David Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., &c., can be soon 
at the Offices of the Solicitor to the Company. 

Should no allotment be made, the amount paid will 
be returned forthwith without deduction. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Ap lication for Shares 
can be had ofthe Union Bank o' mdon and Branch 
Offices; also of the Broker and Solicitor, and at 
Offices of the Company. 

By order of the Board. 
FREDERICK ROOPE, Secretary pro tem. 

London, Feb. 28, 1872. 

The following are the particulars of the contract 
entered into by the Company, and referred to in the 
prospectus :— 

Date of Contract, 28th February, 1872.—Between Olof 
Nordenfeldt of the one part, and the Central Swedish 
Iron and Steel Company (Limited) of the other part. 


CENTRAL SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL COM- 
PANY (LIMITED). 
Share Capital £325,000, divided into 6,500 Shares of £50 
c 


each. 
Form OF APPLICATION (to be retained by the Bankers). 
To the Directors of the Central Swedish Iron and 

Steel Company (Limited), London. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, the Union 
Bank of London, the sum of Por — 

Five Pounds per Share on Shares of the Cen 
Swedish Iron and Steel Company (Limited), I request 
you to allot me that number of Shares, and I hereby 
agree to accept the same, or any smaller number that 
may be allotted to me, and to pay the balance due 
thereon, according to the terms of the prospectus, 

dated 28th February, 1872. 
Name in full 
Address 
Profession (if any) 
te 


Sig 


O INVESTORS.—A GREAT BAR- 
GAIN. For immediate Sale, the owner going 
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abroad, a Limited Number of £1 fully Paid-up Shares, 
without further > in the CWM E LEAD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Directors. 


Major Rowland Webster, Royal Artillery. 
Richard Condy, Esq., (Messrs. Condy Brothers and Co.) 
John Muddelle, Esq. 
Henry A. C. Wroughton, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Central Bank of London (Limited), 52 Cornhill. 

The Jnvestors' Guardian (Sept. 30th, 1871) > 
“The Cwm Elan is situated on that range of - 
bearing hills in Radnorshire which includes the 
famous Van and the steady-going Lisburne and 
Cwmystwith Lead Mines, profit-bearing for nearly 
half-a-century to the extent of 50 per cent. dividends. 
The property itself, as it stands, may be called a moun- 
tain of lead, cropping out at the very top surface.,.... 
The report places the merits of the Cwm Elan Lead 
Mining Company in an unquestionable position as an 
investment.” 

Farther Pia on application to CHARLES 
= , Esq., 2 Somerset Villas, Prior Park Road, 

th. 


CEAN, RAILWAY, and GENERAL 
TRAVELLERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Limited). 
HEAD Coe ee BUILDINGS, 


NDON, E.O. 





This ay oy | has commenced business and effects 
Insurances at Repucep RATES against Accidents of 
all kinds by land and sea. 

Prospectuses, containing full particulars, on i- 
cation. Agents wanted. Application to be ty to 
the Manager. 


De ‘H or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 

pas. or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
njury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, Ong out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 





| Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 


per annum. 
The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 


4. The ample supply of labour at a rate of wages less | amount to £987,897. 


than one-half of what is paid in England. 


Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 


5. The additional profit secured by exporting finished | paid up. 


goods, as Bessemer rails, tyres, plates, &c., instead of 
the crude pig-iron or blooms. 

6. The advantageous situation of the works with 
direct railway communication, both to the mines and 
the shipping ports, and the special facilities for com- 
manding the Russian and German markets. 

The higher price of fuel in Sweden, as will be seen 
by Mr. Forbes’ Report, is much more than counter- 
balanced by the infinitely less cost of the iron ores, 
independently of the replacement of steam-engines 
by water-power, and the lower rate of wages, &c., 
before alluded to. 

OTHER STEEL WORKS IN SWEDEN. — The 
largest Bessemer Works now in operation in Sweden, 
with fewer comparative advantages, and whose princi- 
pal export market is Russia, showed a profit for 1870 of 
30 per cent. on the capital. 

MEMORANDUM AND ARTICLES OF ASSOCIA- 
TION, &c.—The Memorandum and Articles of Asso- 
ciation, and the agreement with the vendor, and the 





Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
**The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
= ve and of all other Chemists throughout 
the wor’ 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | 


| 








DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Right Hon. JoHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, 
M.P., D.C.L. 
WIitttAM Bowmay, Esq., F.R.S 


Sir CHARLES Locock, Bart. D.C.L., F.R.S. | 
| 


Deputy 
Chairmen 
HENRY W. ACLAND, M.D., F.R.S. 
LIONEL S. BEALE, M.B., F.B.S. 
PATRICK BLACK, M.D. 
CHARLES M. DEANE, Esq. | 
ARTHUR FARRE, M.D., F.R.S. 
Sir WM. Jenner, Bt., K.C.B., M.D., F.B.S. | 
Rev. Joun EDWARD KewPrE, M.A. { 
GERARD W. LYDEKKER, Esq., M.A. | 
The Viscount MIDLETON. } 
Rev. JOSEPH Moore, M.A. | 
Sir JAMES PAGET, Bt., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
Rev. Frepc. J. PArsons, B.D. 
GeorGE H. PINCKARD, Esa. 
Sir FrepK. M, WILLIAMS, Bt., M.P. | 
Actuary and Secretary—GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Esq. | 
Assistant-Actuary—BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 


NINTH BONUS MEETING, Janvary 4, 1872. | 

The following are Extracts from the Report of the Directors : | 

1—PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY IN THE BONUS | 
PERIOD. 


“Ist.—As TO INCOME :— 

Tue NEw ASSURANCES were 2,150 in number, for an 
aggregatesum of £1.356,303, at premiums amount- 
ing to 9 64 per annum,—results which, viewed | 
in relation to the depressed condition of Life As- | 
surance during much of the p2riod, cannot be re- | 
garded as other than satisfactory. | 

Tae YEARLY REVENUE was increased by over 

1,000 per annum, and reached £236,583 on | 

the 30th June, 1871. 
Tus INTEREST yielded by the whole of the Funds, 

whether invested or uninvested, was £4 5s Od per | 

cent, on the average of the entire period, being fully 
3s per cent. more than that realized in the previous 
riod. This increase was obtained not only without 
fone, but without the smallest impairment of security. 
2nd.—As TO OUTGOINGS :— 

Tur CLAms which accrued by the death of 795 persons, 
assured by 977 Policies, amounted to £646,481 | 
esses Lhe mortality...... was very favourable to the 
Society, the payments having been below those esti- 
mated by fully £85,000, and the deaths which oc- 
casioned them fewer by 92 than the number expected. 

Tue EXPENSES incurred in conducting the business, 
always moderate and well within the provision made 
for them in the premiums, were fractionally less than 
in the previous period, and fell below 7} per cent. 
on the Revenue. 

It is thus seen that side by side with uniform success 
in the transactions of the Quinquennium, there was 
continuous growth in the resources and magnitude of 
the Society, which consequently stood, at the closing 
of the books, on a broader basis than at any former 
time.” 
2.—FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY ON 

JUNE 30, 1871. 


“ The subsisting Assurances on the 30th June were 
8,679 in number, assuring, with their Bonus additions, | 


the sum of £5,445,028. 

The Assurance Fund at the date of £ 8. d. 
Valuation Was .....c.csorcssccrsesssseeeee 1,826,458 10 9 

And the total calculated Liability ...... 1,477,179 17 3 

Leaving a Surplus of ......... £349,278 13 6 


Deducting therefrom the permanent Reserve Fund of 
£50,000, pursuant to sec. 32 of the Society's Special Act 
of Parliament, there remains to represent the profit of 
the 5 years the large sum of £299,278 13s 6d, an 
amount equal to 26 per cent. of the total Revenue 
from all sources during the 5 years, and exceeding by 
£59,831 Gs 5d the surplus of any previous Quin- 
quennium. 

The Surplus is matter for hearty and unmixed con- 
gratulation, and justifies the preference shown by the 
Board for a well-selected business tending to profit. | 
It must, however, be remembered that although owing 
in the main to ordinary recurring causes, and to sources 
of profit having every prospect of permanence, it is, 
nevertheless, certain that its unprecedented enlarge- 
ment is due to a condition of mortality favourable 
beyond previous experience, to be probably compen- 
sated under the law of averages by an increase of 
deaths hereafter beyond those allowed for in the 
calculations. 

Deeming it prudent to provide for such a contin- 
gency, the Directors have, under the advice of their 
Actuary, set aside the sum of £25,000 for this purpose. 
Of the remaining £274,278 13s 6d, they now recom 
mend the division of £2'70,000, 2 sum greater by 
£33,000 than any previously divided, and sufficient to 
give to the Shareholders £9 share, and to the assured 
the largest bonus ever allotted to them.” 

3.—RESULTS OF THE DIVISION. 

“Of the sum now to be divided, five-sixths, or 
£225,000, will fall to the Assured, and will produce a 
reversionary addition to the Policies of a » 

This Reversionary Bonus will average 49 per cent., or 
vary according according to age from 34 to 89 per 
cent. on the Premiums received in the Quinquennium 
on all the Policies amongst which it will be distributed. 

The Cash Bonus, which is the present value of the 
Reversionary Bonus, and therefore the true measure of 
the allotment, will average 29 per cent. on the like 
payments, as against 26 per cent. at the last Division, 
an‘ 28 per cent. in 1862, which was the highest previous 
per-centage. No comment can illustrate better than 
this comparison the merits of the present Division.” 


The next Division of Profits iil! take place in 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over later 
Entrants. 


The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of 
the gay Ae the Bonus meeting, the returns 
made to the rd of Trade, and every information 
can be obtained of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

13 St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 











Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 


CRACROFT’S INVESTORS AND) 


SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 


| 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 


additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 


| Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 


and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances ; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 

Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 

over One Hundred and Sixty Joiut-Stock Bauks— 

United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 

Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 

Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 

Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 

Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 

Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 


Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 
Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 33 6d. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austiafriars, E.C. 
TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIROULAR., 
MARCH Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 
American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.O. 








Now ready. 
THE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. Pike, Author of “ Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review informution not otherwise obtain- 
able. 





TO INVESTOKS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreigu 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


[ EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for ilve years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
N4 TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
F SOCIETY. 
2 King Wituiam Street, LonpDON, E.C. 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
ESTABLISHED 1830, 

This Society does NOT pay Commission for the in- 
troduction of business, and consequently does not 
employ any agents to recommend it, 

But it offers great advantages to Assurers in the two 
points of most importance to them, viz.:— 

SAFETY, which is guaranteed by a Reserve Fund 
exceeding £600,000, being in the unusually large pro- 
portion of more than 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
premiums which have been received upon existing 
Policies; and 

LARGE BONUSES, the whole of the profits being ap- 
plied in the gradual reduction aud ultimate extinction 
of the Assurers’ premiums. 

Prospectuses forwarded post free on application to 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jun., Actuary. 














| IHHANKSGIVING ODE for the RE- 
COVERY of his Royal Highness the PRINCE 

| of WALES. Prices post paid—ld, plain; 34, gold 

| lettered; 6d, on card do, 

JAMES Roserts, Printer, &c., opposite Great Eastern 

| Railway Station, Bishopsgate, London, E; and alk 

Booksellers, Stationers, &c. 





Royal 18mo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
COMMONPLACE BOOK of EPI. 
Fi GRAMS, OLD and NEW, analytically arranged 

compiled by CHARLES STOKES CAREY, Editor of “Lord 
| Chesterfleld’s Letters to his Son.” 

“ What is an epigram? a dwarfish whole, 

Its body brevity, and wit its soul.” 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just ready, small 8vo, 5s 6d. 
rMHE APOSTOLIC FATHERS: the 
Epistles of S. Clements, S. Ignatius, S. Barnabas, 
S. Polycarp, translated into English, with an Introduc- 
tory Notice. By CHARLES H, Hoong, M.A, Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Camb ridge. 








Now ready, price 1s 6d. 
TUE CHURCH and NATIONAL 
EDUCATION: being the Reasons Why the Poor 
Should be Instructed in Religion. By CLarMmont J, 
DANIKLL. 
London: SIMPKIN. MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers” 
Hall Court. Bath. &. E. Peacu, 8 Bridge Street. 


Ready March 4th.—A New Novel. 
N QUEST: a Story of Modern Ten- 
dencies. British and Colonial Publishing Company 
(Limited), 81A Fleet Street, E.C. 
THE DEBATE on EDUCATION.~— 
The NONCONFORMIST (postponed next week 
from Wednesday to Thursday) will contain a full and 
SPECIAL REPORT of Tuesday's DEBATE on Mr. 
DIXON'S MOTION. With the same number will be 
given, as a Supplement, an elaborate Paper on the 
Character of Religious Teaching in Denominationa} 
Schools, with copious extracts from the Reports of 
Inspectors, &c. Price 5d. 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street. 


| Freer LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient an@ 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


aga RAVINGS, OLEOGRAPHS, 
CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, and other PRINTS. 
A Large Assortment constantly in Stock, and Lists 
sent free on application. Coloured Scraps in Great 
Variety. Size, 8 by 5in., at 2s, 3s, and 4s per dozen, sent 
post free. Other sizes at from 6d aud 1s per dozen to 
2sand 3s each. Frames of every description made to 
order. 

ZORN, BAHNSON, and OCo.,9 aud 11 Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


SCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Collec- 
tions to illustrate “ Lyell's Elements of Geology,” 
and facilitate the important study of Mineralogy and 
Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 Guineas ; 
also single specimens of minerals, rocks, fossils, and 
recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, all the recent 
publications, &c., of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149 Strand. Private instruction is given in 
Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 
149 Strand, W.C. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships, May, 
1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £40 for three 
years ; two Senior Scholarships, £5) for three years; 
two Senior and two Junior, £20 for two years. Full 
information given by the SecRETARY, the College, 
Cheltenham. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 

| EXHIBITION, 1872.—FINE ARTS.—Works for 

Exuibition must be delivered at the Buildings at the 
entrances and on the days named below :— 

March 7th and 8th—-Paintings, West Goods’ Entrance. 

March 1ith—Architectural Desigus, East Goods 
Entrance. 

March 13th—lngraving, Lithography, Photography 
West Goods’ Entrance. ‘5 ~ i — 

March 27th—Sculpture, West Goods’ Entrance. 

A NUMBERED List of the works submitted for 
approval must be sent in with them, stating the name 
} and address of the artist, the title and the price (if for 
sale) of each work. ‘To each work itself a label must be 
securely attached, beariug the same information and 
the corresponding number in the list. 
| ARTISTS ARE AT LIBERTY TO SEND WORKS WITHOUT 





























FILLING IN FORMS OF PRELIMINARY APPLICATION. 

Not more than three works of any one class can be 
admitted, and they must have been executed since 
1862. 

HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Major-General, Secretary. 





RAGRAN T SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
| J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 


*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS for 30,009 SHARES of £20 each, in 7,500 PROVISIONAL | 
CERTIFICATES of Four Shares each Certificate, of 


HE LIMA RAILWAYS COMPANY (Limited). Lima to 
Callao—Lima to Chorrillos. Price of Subscription, £100 per Certificate, with 
penefit of Balance of Dividend for the year ending 31st December last, equal to 
10s per Share, or £2 per Certificate, and payable about 15th March next; and also 
of quarterly Dividend, accruing from 1st January last, estimated at 10s per Share, 
or £2 per Certificate, and payable about 25th April next. Dividend for year 1871, 
12} per cent. Yield to Subscribers on the price of subscription, on the basis of last 
year's dividend, upwards of 10 per cent. per annum, Dividends payable quarterly. 
Messrs. Robinson, Fleming, and Co. are authorized to receive applications for the 
above-mentioned 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each of the Lima Railways | 
Company (Limited), one of the most remunerative railway undertakings known. 
These shares form part of the total capital of 40,000 shares, constituting the 
share capital of the Company, for which no public issue has ever been made, the 
whole of the capital having been subscribed privately, in 1865, by persons well 
acquainted with the valuable prospects of railway entérprise in Lima (Peru). 
The price at which such shares are now offered for subscription is £100 per certifl- | 
cate of four shares (being £25 per share), payment for which will be accepted as 


follows :— 


£10 on each Certificate payable on Application. 
Allotment. 

15th April, 1872. 
15th May, 1872. 
15th June, 1872. 


” ” 
9 
20 ” ” ” 


” ” ” 


2 ” 


” ” ” 


£100 

All the subscribers will be entitled to the accruing dividend from 1st January, 
1872, and the option is reserved to applicants to pay up the whole of the instal- 
ments on allotment. Persons so paying up in full on allotment will further be 
entitled to receive the balance of dividend of the year 1871, viz.: 10s per share, or 
£2per certificate, about 15th March next. 

The Lima Railways Company (Limited) possess two distinct lines of railways, 
viz.: one from Lima (the capital of Peru) to Callao, the principal seaport ; the other 
from Lima to Chorrillos (the Brighton of Peru), being a sea-side town of great 
popularity—the two forming a total of about 18 miles, 

These lines have been completed and at work since 1851 and 1853 respectively, 
and the following are the dividends declared by the Company during the last four 
years, viz. :— 

For the year 1868........ «+. 6} per cent per annum. 
18 . 8 " ” 
-lli ” 

13—=«<w«W he (carrying forward 
a balance of £5,075 to next account. 

Since the year 1869 dividends have been paid qnarterly, and for the year 1871 
just expired four quarterly dividends of 24 per cent. each, equal to 10 per cent. 
each, have been paid, leaving 2} per cent. payable on or about the 25th March next, to 
complete the dividend for the year of 124 per cent. 

The Lines have been owned by the Company since the year 1866, and are well 
provided with rolling stock, plant, &c., of every description, and the Lines are in 
an efficient state of repair, as shown by the Engineer's monthly reports. 

The following are the Directors of the Company :— 





£10 for each certificate applied for, must be sent to Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, 


} and Company, Bankers, 62 Threadneedle Street, E.C., London, or to the unders' 


: ROBINSON, FLEMING, and Co., 
21 Austin Friars, E.C., London, 29th February, 1872. 





SUBSCRIPTION for 30,000 SHARES of £20 each. in 7,500 Provisional Certifi- 
cates of Four Shares each Certificate, of the LIMA RAILWAYS COMPANY 
(Limited) (Lima to Callao—Lima to Chorrillos). Price of Subscription—£100 per 
Certificate of Four Shares. 

ForM OF APPLICATION. 
To Messrs. Robinson, Fleming, and Co., 21 Austinfriars, E.C., London. N O..ee.... 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers a deposit of £ : nest 
that you will allot me Certificates of four shares of £20 each of the 

Railways Company (Limited), at the price of £100 per certificate, in accordance 

with the prospectus issued by you dated 29th February, 1872, and I engage to 


| accept that or any smaller amount which may be allotted to moe, and to make the 


remaining payments thereon in accordance with that prospectus. 
Name at full length 
Address... 
Occupation 
Date 
Signature 
(Addition to be signed if the applicant wishes to pay up in full on -y- 
thereby becoming entitled to the balance of dividend for the year 1871, to be pai 
about 15th March next.) 
I desire to pay up the above shares in full on allotment. 
Signature 


























THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, price 37s, cloth; or separately, Vol. L., price 16s, and Vol. 
IL., price 21s. 
N PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND ; 
its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHsus Topp, 
Librarian of the Legislature of Canada. 





Francis Mowatt, Esq. H. J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
John Hegan, Esq. 
Lieut-Col. 


Edward Kennard, Esq. 
D. Grey. 
SrecreTary.—R. Rawlings, Esq. 
Offices—7 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, E.C., London. 
The Articles of Association of the Company show that the Concessions under 


which they are held from the Supreme Government of the Republic of Pera | 


are respectively as follows:—The Lima to Callao Line is for 99 years from 1851 


(after which it reverts to the Government), with an exclusive privilege of traffic be- | 


tween those places for 25 years from that date—viz., to April, 1876; the Lima to 
Chorrillos Line is in perpetuity, with the exclusive privilege of traffic for 20 years 
from 1858—viz., to November, 1878. 

The Concessions confer further valuable privileges on the Company. 

By the Callao Concession the Government admits, during the whole term of the 
Concessiou—viz., 99 years, all carriages, locomotives, fuel, and in general every- 
thing for constructing, improving, iacreasing. and maintaining the line, free of duty, 
and exempts the Railway and buildings, as well as the capital and income of the 
Company, from every tax, whether ordinary or extraordinary. 

The Chorrillos Concession also admits rolling stock, &., free of duty, and exempts 
the Railway, &c., as well as its capital and income, from both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary taxes for a period of 80 years, after which they are to continue to be free 
from all extraordinary taxes. 

The valuable nature of the lines will best be seen by the following table of the 
results of the last four years’ traffic: — 








“One of the most useful and complete books which has ever appeared on the 
| practical operation of the British Constitution ,....... It ought to be in the hands of 
every one who is interested in public affairs." —Zdinburgh Review. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








} LATEST EDITIONS of JOHN STUART MILL'S WORKS, 
Seventh Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s, cloth. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive: a 
Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and the Methods of Scientific 
Investigation. By JOHN Stuart MILL. 
Works by the same Author :— 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
| 8vo, 30s. People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Third Edition, 8vo, 9s. 
| The People’s Edition, in crown 8vo, price 2s. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSO- 
PHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 
EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 
Third Edition, revised. 8vo, price 16s, 
On LIBERTY. Third Edition, post 8vo, price 7s 6d. The People’s 
Edition, in crown 8vo, price 1s 4d. 
UTILITARIANISM. Third Edition, 8vo, price 5s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Sixth Edition, 2 vols. 











Mr. LECKY’S NEW WORK. 





Gross Average) Working Total 
_ {Receipts Receipt, Expenses, Net 
5 from per including all |Receipts 
S |Pass'gers' Mile | London and| for 
| and per (other Charges) the |Dividend free of Income Tax 
| Goods, | Week, per Cent. Year. Paid for the Year. 
; = £ | 
1868 119,000 138 | 57} 50,462 6} per cent. 
1369 144,820 | 169 | 48 74,554 | . « 
1870, 176,624 210 | 464 94,837 | 1; 
187i 190,452 | 222 | 464 102,237 


143 —=C& 
Leaving £5,075 carried forward to 
! next year's account. 

From this Table it will be seen that during the short space of four years the net 
revenue of the lines has more than doubled. 

Should this rate of progression continue, the present net annual revenue will 
have again more tban doubled during the next four to six years, and although some 
competition from ther lines, necessary to accommodate the vast traffic of the dis- 
trict, will then be in existence, the rapid development of the traffic, and the favour- 
able position of the existing lines of the Lima Railways Company (Limited) are, in 
the opinion of persons most competent to judge, amply sufficient to ensure the 
maintenance of its great prosperity. 

On the basis of the dividend of last year, and with the allowance on payment in 
full on allotment, the return to subscribers is at the rate of upwards of 10 per cent. 
per annum on the amount invested, but as the traffic is steady and progressively 
increasing stil] larger returns may be looked for. 

There are no Debentures or Preference Shares to absorb any portions of the 
earnings of the lines, consequently the Share Capital of 40,000 Shares of £20 each, 
equal to £800,000, of which the 30,000 Shares now for subscription form a portion, 
constitute the first and sole charge on the whole revenues of the lines. 

Copies of the Concessions under which the lines are being worked, and of the 
Articles of Association of the Company, and of the various annual reports issued | 
by the Directors from time to time, lie for inspection at the Offices of Messrs. Druce, 
Sons, and Jackson, 10 Biiliter Square, E.C., London. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit will be returned in full 
without deduction. 

a of payment of any instalment renders all previous payments liable to 
rieiture. 

Provisional Certificates will be issued until the instalments are fully paid up, 
when the shares will be transferred into the names of subscribers free of stam: 
duty or other charges, 

At the price at which the shares are now offered, the return to the investor is | 
perhaps unequalled by any existing railway, the ordinary yield to the investors on | 
first-class lines of railway ranging only from 5 to 8 per cent. per annum, | 

Messrs. Robinson, Fleming, aud Co. therefore feel every confidence in offering | 
peoad shares to the public as a sound and legitimate security to capitalists and | 

vestors, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be had at the Counting-house of 
Mossrs. Robinson, Fieming, and Co., 21 Austin Friars, E.C., London, and from 
Messrs. Mullins, Marshall, and Company, Brokers, 4 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 

Applications for Shares, in the accompanying form, together with a deposit of 











In OnE VOLUMB, crown 8v0, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


EADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND ; Swift, 
Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. By W. E. ll. Lecky, M.A. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 

“ An eloquent and impartial volume."—Zzaminer . 

“ Mr. Lecky’s study of the past and present of Irish public life is both interesting 
and valuable at this time.”"—Standard. 

“ Mr. Lecky’s sketches of his leaders are very well done indeed, They are bright, 
vigorous, sympathetic, and laudatory, but always with discernment. @ faults ot 
Swift, Flood, and O'Connell are neither concealed nor defended; and though 
Grattan probably had faults of some sort, the author's liking for his character is 
evidently so great that he has not dwelt on any." —Obdserver. 

Works by the Same Author :— 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from AUGUSTUS to 
CHARLEMAGNE. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
RATIONALISM in EUROPE. The Fourth Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s, 

London: LONGMANS, GREBN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





CABINET EDITION of MAY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
In THREE VOLUMES, crown 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since 
the Accession of George III. 1760-1860. By Sir THomas Ersking May, 
K.C.B. Third Edition, Revised, with a New Supplementary Chapter. 

“The present work, which was avowedly intended by Sir Erskin® MAY as a 
continuation of Mr. HALLAM’S important book on the same subject, and refers to 
the eventful century which followed the accession of Georés the Tutrp, has 
clearly attained the place which the ambition of the writer, founded on his thorough 
knowledge of our Parliamentary and constitutional forms and practice, justified 
bim in hoping for. The words “ Third Edition,” on the title-page, show that the book 
has outlived the period for criticism; and only calls for such notice as may show 
what new claim, if any, a new edition of it may have to the attention o those 
interested in the subject. This will be found in a Supplementary Chapter, in which, 
in preference to disturbing the original narrative by pting to it to 
the present time, the author has reviewed the more remarkable events of the ten 
years which have elapsed since the first appearance of the book, their relations to 
the history of the previous hundred years, and endeavour to measure their influence 
upon the Government and destinies of England.” —WNotes and Queries. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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SAMPSON LOW AND C0.’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—The New Works at all the 
Libraries. 


MACALPINE; or, on SCOTTISH 
GROUND: a Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
31s 6d. [This day. 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS. 
By Jams T. FreLps. Comprising Reminiscences 
and Letters of Famous Authors—of THACKERAY, 
HAWTHORNE, DICKENS, MISS MITFORD, 
WORDSWORTH, and Others, The volume will 


contain very considerable Additions to the Af/antic | 


articles, other Letters. fresh Anecdotes, and 
Personal Recollections, that will greatly enhance 
the interest and value of the book. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. (This day. 


NEW and Original a 4 ad Miss GEORGIANA 
WITHOUT KITH or KIN. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 31s 6d. [This day. 


A WOMAN’S FAITH: a Novel. By 


the Author of “Ethel,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, clo 
31s 6d. (This day. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition is now ready at all the 


Libraries. 
LAKEVILLE: or, Shadow and Sub- 
stance. A Novel. 


By Mary HEALY. 3 vols. post 
8vo, 31s 6d, 


*,* The scene of ‘ Lakeville" is laid partly in the now 
ruined city of Chicago, partly in France and Italy. 
LAKEVILLE. 3 vols—The Atheneum says : :—“If 

we could imagine an American Miss Yonge, * Lakeville’ 

is much such a story as she might write.” 

LAKEVILLE. 3 vols.—The Examiner says :—“ It is 
clever, and it is cleverly written. From beginning to 
end it is fresh and wholesome.” 

LAKEVILLE. 3 vols.—The Saturday Review says :— 
“In the delineation of feminine character she has a 
knack amounting to a gift, while her manner of telling 
her story stands the crucial test of carrying our interest 
along with her.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


JERRY: a Novel of American Life. 


By Mary S. Gove NICHOLS. 


UPS and DOWNS on LAND and 
WATER. By AvuGuSTUS HopPrin. Oblong folio, 
cloth extra, 42s. [This day. 

“It is a notable and unique production. With the 
exception, Desk , of the humorous sketches by 
= cha: le, we know of no volume in which 

jp Fenny stage. such delightful pranks, or any that 
overflows with so much humour and quaintness.”"— 

Appleton's Journal, 

“A series of rough, but very clever sketches of 
European travel, after the pattern of ‘ Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson,’ &c., with which our readers are suffi- 
ciently familiar, but on a larger scale, with more at 
once of truth and humour, with less extravagant 
caricature.”"—Saturday Review. 

The New 


A MAN’S THOUGHTS. 


Volume of Essays, by the Author of **The Gentle 
Life,” will be published on the 5th inst. 


M. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By M. GuizoT. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. 
Volume the First, containing Thirty-seven Full-page 
oe Thirty-eight small Illustrations, after Designs by 
Iph. de Neuville, and bringing the History down to 
the Middle of the Fourteenth Century. Royal 8yo, cloth 
extra, price 24s, 

The Times of January 12 says:— It supplies a want 
which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands 
of all students of history and of the French language. 
We cannot doubt that it will meet with the same 
favourable reception in England which has already at- 
tended its publication in France.” 

The Standard says:—‘This is a great history, writ- 
ten by a great statesman, and worthily rendered by an 
appreciative translator.” 


TWENTY YEARS AGO: the Story of 
an English Girl's Adventures in Paris during the 
Troublous Times of 1851. This volume is now 
ready. 4s. 

“The book is written with so much knowledge of 
the world, and such comprehension of subjects gene- 
rally tabooed, or looked at only through coloured 
glasses, by girls in their teens, that, without the editor's 
assurance, we should have supposed that it had been 


written by some one of wider experience, and more | 


practised in literary workmanship."—Z.raminer. 
“ The book is a pleasant one."—Guardian. 


NEW VOLUME of * The BAYARD SERIES.” 
Price 2s 6d each volume, complete in itself, flexible 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
Registers. 


The MEMOIRS of SOCRATES, for 
English Readers. From Xenophon’s “ Memora- 
bilia.”. By EDWARD LEVIEN, M.A., F.S.A 

NOTICE.—Capital Book to ask for at the Railway 

okstalls. 


The LOG of MY LEISURE HOUR. 
By an OLD SAILOR. In fancy boards, crown 8vo, 
price 2s. 

“For these reasons, as well as the purity, sincerity, 
and healthiness of its moral tone, and the fresh and 
hearty spirit which animates it, the ‘Log’ is one of the 
best boy’s books we know. '—Jilustrated News. 


Uniform with “ Lorna Doone,” by the same Author. 


CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Black- 
MORE. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Price 6s. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and 
SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 


with Silk Headbands and | 





NEW BOOKS. 


MARCH 1. 
The HISTORY of REDEMPTION: 


Comprising a Summary of the History of the Jews 
up to the Destruction of Jerusalem. By President 
JONATHAN Epwarps, A.D. 1739. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, boards. 


MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUMES for the YOUNG. 
X.—LED ASTRAY. By the Author of 


“Stories and Pictures from Church History,” &c. 
Engravings. 1s, boards; 1s 6d, extra boards, gilt 
edges. 


RABBI AGUR’S SCHOOL, and its 
FOUR TEACHERS. By the Rev. SAMUEL COx, of 
Nottingham. Engravings. Royal square 16mo, 
1s, boards. 


JUVENILE SERIES, at NINEPENCE EACH. 
II.—SUSIE BELL. 24mo. Coloured 


Frontispiece. 9d, boards. 


PIOTURES from ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. A new Series of highly-finished Coloured 
Pictures of Historical Subjects. Size, 17 inches x 
2linches. Price sixpence each. 
CARACTACUS BEFORE THE EMPEROR CLAUDIUS. 
THE DEATH OF VENERABLE BEDE. 
WICKLIFFE AND THE MONKS. 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE PRESENTED TO HENRY VIII. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF RIDLEY AND LATIMER. 
THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
London: Religious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row, 
and 164 Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, price 9s. 


NOTES ON REFERENCES AND 
QUOTATIONS 


IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES 
FROM 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Mrs. MACLACHLAN, 
(of Maclachlan), 
Author of “ Notes on the Unfulfilled Prophecies of 
Isaiah " and “ Notes on the Book of the Revelations.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





“ Worthy alike of its theme and its authors.”"—Times. 
ONDON: a _ PILGRIMAGE. By 
|_4 GusTAVE DoRE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. Part 
IIL, now ready, contains the following ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS by Gustave Dork, drawn on the spot and 
engraved under the Artist's careful supervision :— 
BISHOPSGATE STREET. 
BETWEEN BRIDGES. 
VicTORIA EMBANKMENT. 
LAVENDER-GIRL. 
ORANGE-WOMAN. 
LEMONADE VENDOR. 
REFUGE.—APPLYING FOR ADMITTANCE 
IN THE ABBEY, WESTMINSTER. 
GREENWICH.—IN THE SEASON. 
LAMBETH POTTERIES. 
THE DEVIL'S ACRR. 
NEWGATE.—EXxERCISE YARD. 
HANSOM CaB. 
READING CASES, to hold the Twelve Numbers, 
3s 6d each. 
In Twelve Monthly Parts, Five Shillings each. 
Opinions of the Press free by post on application, 
London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street; and all 
Booksellers. 





Price One Shilling. 
She GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, 1872. 
CONTENTS. 
1, SATANELLA. A Story of Punchestown. By G. J. 
Whyte Melville, Author of “The Gladiators,” 
&c. Chaps. XII.-XIV. 
THE SPORTSMAN’S SPRING SONG. 
Barristers. Their Function, and Use and Abuse. 
By J. Hain Friswell. 
A GREEK Goop Fripay. By Jennet Humphreys. 
AT ErretaT. (Autumn, 1871.) By Robert Steggall. 
ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF ENGLAND. By Charles 
Cowden Clarke. 
XII.—Foote and Farce Writers. 
A REMINISCENCE of WHITEWALL. By “ Asteriod.” 
. Tom Provis. The Lord Chief Justice's Notorious 


Client. 
9. THR PoTATO-BLOssoM. An Irish Idyll. By Shiel 
D 


uv. 

10, ADAY AT ASHDOWN Park. By A. H. M. 

11, JOHN AND JONATHAN. By John Baker Hopkins, 

12. PLAYERS OF OUR DAY. XI.—Miss Robertson 

(Mrs. Kendal.) XII.—Miss Ada Cavendish. 

13. TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
London: GRANTand Co., 102 Fleet Street; and all 

Booksellers. 


Sop wy 


Ps 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 147. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, with Illustrations by HUBERT 
HERKOMER and S. L. FILpEs. 
CONTENTS. 
STORY OF THE PLéBisciTe. Told by One of the 
7,500,000 who voted “ Yes.” (With an Llustration.) 
Chaps. 9-11. 
MADAME HENRIETTE D'ANGLETERRE. 
WANDERINGS IN JAPAN.—LI. By A. B. Mitford. 
A VOYAGE TO THE SUN. 
NAFOOSA: a Story of Grand Cairo. 
LorpD KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 79. Pleasant Congratulations. 
80. A New Arrival. 
81. An Unlooked-for Correspondent. 
82. The Breakfast-Room. 
. The Garden by Moonlight. 
84. Next Morning. 
85. The End. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ePeuyy 
& 





LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE | for 
MAROH, 1872, No. DCLXXVIL., price 2s 64, 
CONTENTS. 
A True ReEFoRMER.—Part I. 
VOLTAIRE. 
THE MAID OF SKER.—Part VILL 
AUTUMNAL MANCEUVRES. 
THE MANCHESTER NONCONFORMISTS AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
GENERAL LEE. 
CorNELIUS O'DOWD:—The American * Revoke.” 
MINISTERS BEFORE PARLIAMENT. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Sle CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


2s 6d, Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
THE ENGLISH LAND QUESTION. 
Fitzmaurice. 





~ 


By Lord Edmond 


2. DEAN STANLEY IN EDINBURGH. By A. Taylor Innes. 

3. SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By the Rey. T. W. 
Fowle. 

4. HENRY WARD B&ECHER—IL. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. 


THE STATE, THE GOVERNMENT, AND SCIENTIFIC 
MoRALITY. By Henry Holbeach. 
JOHN HOUKHAM FRERE. By the Rev. James Davies, 
SOCIAL Forces OF THE Hour. By the Rev. J. M. 
Capes. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


an 


mS 





One Shilling, Monthly. 


HE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
. SEptimius. A Romance of Immortality. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Part IIT. 
2. Two PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES. By the Author of 
“ Ginx’s Baby.” 
PEOPLE AND PEOPLE'S LOOKS. By Henry Holbeach. 
THE FALSE Demetrius. By H. Lawrenny. 
COLONEL SHARK. By the Author of “St. Abe and 
His Seven Wives.” 
TENNYSON’S CHARM. By Robert Buchanan. 
ag : on By Jean Ingelow. Chapters 


~ 


PNP SPE 


THe Law AND THE Lyre. By Matthew Browne. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


RT, PIC TORIAL and INDUS’ TRIAL, 
a Monthly Magazine, with Six Large Heliotype 
Illustrations. The subjects of the Lilustrations in the 
March Number (now ready) are 
1, MADONNA AND ANGELS. By Titian. 
2. “ WILLIAM HOGARTH, 1794.” (A Portrait by himself.) 
3. TITANIA SLEEPING. Bas-relief by F. M. Miller. 
4. THe LITTLE DEVIL'’s BripGe at ALToRF. Drawing 
by J. M. W. Turner. 
5. “ DEEPLY INTERESTED.” Painting by E. C. Barnes. 
6. THE New LAW Courts; PorRTION OF THE W8ST 
Front. From a Drawing by G. E. Street, R.4. 
With Art-Topics of Immediate Interest, by Charles 
Burton ; the continuation of Mr. Conder's Treatise on 
the Symmetry of the Human Form; Notices of Fine- 
Art Exhibitions; and other interesting matter. 
Price Hali-a-Crown. 
London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, Low, and SEARLE, 
188 Fleet Street, E.C. 





HAMBERS'S JOURNAL.— 
4ist YEAR. 
CONTENTS OF MARCH Part.—Price 7d. 

CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 

A Hiéd CALLING. 

THE SHORE AND THE GLACIER. 

AMERICA NISMS NOT ALWAYS NOVELTIES. 

A Race For Lire. In Eight Chapters. (Conclusion.) 

THE VINTAGE IN PORTUGAL. 

IN A GARDEN. 

THE ACCEPTED OFFERING, 

A SLEEPING PREACHER. 

A PIONEER OF COMMERCE. 

BIM. AMONG THE BEASTs. Introductory. 

THE UTOPIANISMS OF A GREAT SCHEME. 

Tae MONTH: Science and Arts. 

THREE PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 

And Chapters [X.-XVL. of an entirely Original Tale, 
entitled A GOLDEN SORROW. Sold by Booksellers, 
Newsvendors, and at Railway Stations. 





NEW FRUITS.—NEW FLOWERS.—Established 1843. 
LORIST and POMOLOGIST: a 


Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains :— 
High-class Coloured Portraits of the best New Fruits 
and Flowers; Useful Gardening information, ad- 
dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced 
writers; copious Woodcut Illustrations. Price 1s, 
monthly. “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers."—J/ereford Journal. “ Well got up." —Liverpool 
Courier. “ Contains the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
tion.”"—Derby Mercury. London: 171 Fleet Street. 


“There is a healthy tone about it that just fits it to 
be the best friend of an intelligeut youth.”"—J/ilustrated 
Paper, 

Price 6d, post free 7d. 
LD MERRY’S MONTHLY. 
Illustrated. Part III. for March now ready. 

CONTRIBUTORS.—Mrs. Eiloart, Colonel Simpson, R.A., 
F. Macdonald, R. M. Ballantyne, Helen L. Taylor, 
Helen Zimmern, F. W. Orde Ward, etc., etc., etc. 

Edited by ** OLD MERRY,” with Supplement contain- 
ing—A Prize Department for Competitors under 21. 
An Amateur Literary Department. A Page for Corre- 
spondence. An Exchange Column. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. 


OUGH TIMES. By the popular 

Author of * The Edge of the Storm,” “ Mademoi- 

selle Mori,” &c., will be commenced in “Old Merry's 

Monthly " for March; also an interesting Sketch (the 
late J. Jones, Esq.) by Colonel Simpson, R.A. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 
Drxon. Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

«A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on 
Switzerland. It is full of valuable information, and 
like all Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable."— 
Daily News. 

« We advise every cne who cares for good literature 
to get a copy of this brilliant, novel, and abundantly 
instructive account of ‘The Switzers.’ "—Post. 

“A work of real and abiding value.”—Standard. 


Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 


By PARKER GILLMORE (“Ubique™). 2 vols., with 
Illustrations, 21s. 

“A book which will make the English reader take 
a deep interest in‘ Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk.’ 
Mr. Gillmore’s sporting feats are the themes of some of 
its best chapters."—Dai/y News. 


’ 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1872. Under the EsPeciAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the new Creations. 41st Edition. 1 vol. royal 
8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 

“A work of great value. It is the most faithful re- 
cord we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”"—/ost. 


Queen Charlotte Islands; a 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the 
North Pacific. By F. Poon, C.E. Edited by J. 
W. LYNDON, 1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Aston-Royal. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVES.” 3 vols. 
“* Aston-Royal' abounds with many beauties, much 
clever writing, and that thorough insight into human 
nature which made ‘St. Oljave’s’ so universally and 


deservedly popular.”—Messenger. 
By F. W. 


A Bridge of Glass. 
RosinsoON, Author of “Grandmother's Money,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


’ 
Bruna’s Revenge. By the Author 
of “Caste,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Viewed simply as love stories, fresh, pure, and 
pathetic, these stories deserve praise.” —Atheneum. 


A Woman in Spite of Herself. By 


J.C, JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. 

“The title of Mr. Jeaffreson’s new story is skilfully 
chosen with a view of exciting our curiosity, and the 
interest which readers are forced to feel in his heroine 
never flags. '—Spectator. 


The Queen of the Regiment. JY 


KATHARINE KING. 3 vols. 








Just published, Lllustrated, price Is. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as may be adopted by any 
hospital physician in London."—Medical Times and 
Gazette. 

“As a residence Ben Rhydding is no way surpassed 
in England."—The Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, demy 8vo, pp. 74, sewed, price 1s 6d. 
ELIGION of HUMANITY. Republic 
of the West. India; or Certain Moral and Social 
Questions connected with our Indian Empire. An 
Address delivered at the Positivist School, 19 Chapel 
Street, Bedford Row, on the Festival of Humanity, 
84, Ist January, 1872. To which is added a Reprint of 
“India,” a pamphlet publishedin 1857. By Ricuarp 
CONGREVE, M.A., M.R.C.P.L. 
London: TRUBNER and Co.,8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


WORKS by LORD KINLOCH. 
Two Volumes, price 9s; or separately, 4s 6d each. 
TUDIES for SUNDAY EVENING; 
or, Readings in Holy Writ. Second Edition. 
In One Volume, price 33 6d. 

IME’S TREASURE; or, Devout 

: Thoughts for Every Day of the Year. Expressed 
in verse. Fourth Edition. 








Edinburgh: EpMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON and Co, 


TRUE NEW 'TESCAMENT: Critically 

Emphasized, according to the Logical Idiom of | 

the Original; newly translated from the Text of | 

Tregelles ; with an Introduction and Occasional Notes. 

By Joseru B. ROTHERHAM. Octavo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

London: SAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS, 15 Paternoster 
w. 














tie VULGATE NEW TESTAMENT, | 
with the DOUAY VERSION of 1582, in Parallel 
Columns. Quarto, half-bound, price 7s 6d. 
London: SAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS, 15 Paternoster | 
Ow. 


sy E PRESS.—WAN'TED, a GENTLE- 
MAN capable of Editing, Sub-editing, Conducting, 
and Writing (upon all subjects) for a long-established 
Weekly Class paper. Unexceptionable references will 
be required as to ability, industry, and steadiness. 

ot ee * PROPRIETOR,” care of, 86 Fleet Street, 








In the press. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL, F.RS. 


‘THE FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS, RAIN 


RIVERS, ICE, AND GLACIERS. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
BEING the FIRST VOLUME of the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London, 








POPULAR EDITION, IN TEN MONTHLY PARTS, OF 
MR. MORRIS’S GREAT POEM, 


THE EARTHLY 


PARADISE. 


PART IL., limp cloth, price 3s 6d, containing the TALES of 


THE MAN BORN TO BE KING, 


THE DOOM OF KING ACRISIUS, 


THE PROUD KING. 


NOW READY, free by post for Forty-Two Stamps. 


London: ELLIS and GREEN, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 





THE COOLIE TRAFFIC. 


Now ready. 


IN 


QUEST OF 


COOLTIES. 


By JAS. L. A. HOPE. 
Crown 8yo, with Fourteen Engravings from Sketches by the Author, price 6s. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 





NEW WORK by EARL STANHOPE. 
This day is published, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MISCELLANIES—SECOND SERIES 
—Collected and Edited by Earl STANHOPE, 
*,* Copies of the former Volume may still be had. 


Lately published. 


A HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE until the Peace of Utrecht, 1701-13. By 
Earl STANHOPE. Second Edition. 8vo, 16s. 

This work is designed as a connecting link between 
the conclusion of Lord Macaulay's History and the 
commencement of Lord Mahon’'s, 


3. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 
1713-83. By Lord Manon (now Ear! Stanhope). 
Library Edition, 7 vols. 8vo, 93s; or, Cabinet 
Editiop-+Vols. post 8vo, 35s. 


4. 
LIFE of the Right Hon. WILLIAM PITT, 


with Extracts from his MS. Papers. By Earl 
Srannore. Third Edition. With Portraits. 4 
vols, post 8yo, 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ADVICE TO PERSONS 
ABOUT TO HIRE A HOUSE. 
———— TO BUY A HOUSE. 
——— TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


Now ready, with Plans and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE CHOICE OF A DWELLING ; 


A Practical Handbook of Useful 
Information on all Points connected with 
a House. 

By GERVASE WHEELER. 


“Few compilations could be plainer, clearer, or 
more concise than Mr. Wheeler's, It is intended for 
the general public, and is a very compact and sug- 
gestive manual.” —Builder. 

“Mr. Wheeler furnishes us with his professional 
advice on all the subjects that should be considered 
either in hiring, purchasing, or building a dwelling 
The book is most complete."—Civil Service Gazette. 

“Mr. Wheeler's book is a ‘ practical handbook,’ and 
much discomfort, if not actual loss, may be saved by a 
careful perusal. With regard to drainage and ventila- 
tion, Mr. Wheeler's clear and concise remarks will be 
found of service.”"—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Wheeler's book, for completeness, is the best 
that has appeared. On every matter that can possibly 
be of service, there is sound and seasonable advice.”"— 
The Irish Builder, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Price 6d. / 
ETER WILKINS’S DISCOVERY of 
the ORIGIN of MAN. By F.G.8. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
In crown 8yo, pp. 634, price 10s 6d, cloth. 

A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHICAL aad ORITI- 
CAL. Designed mainly to show Characteristios of 
Style. By WILLIAM MINTO, MLA, 


2. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, price 16s each. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES of 


HENRY Lord BROUGHAM. Written by HimseLr. 


3, 
In small 8yo, price 5s each. 


MIDDLEMARCH. By George Eliot. 
Book I.—Miss BROOKE. 
Book IIl.—OLD and YOUNG. 
Book ILL will be published on April 1. 


4. 

In 8vo, price 16s, 
The GENESIS of the CHURCH. By the 
Edaburet, Dr. COTT#RILL, Bishop Coadjutor of 





5. 


Handsomely printed on toned paper, price 5a, cloth gilt. 
WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS 
in PROSE and VERSE. Selected from the Works 
of George Eliot. By ALEXANDER MAIN. 
6. 
In square 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth, 

OUR POOR RELATIONS. - By Colonel 
HAMLey, C.B. Originally published in B/ackwood's 
Magazine. With Illustrations, chiefly by Ernest 
Griset. 


7. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, Second Edition. 


FAIR to SEE. A Novel. By Lawrencs 


W. M. Locku#art, Author of * Doubles and Quits,” 


In feap. 80, *3 half-a-crown. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Vol. XIL—PLINY. By the Rev. 
ALFRED CHURCH, M.A., and Rev. W. J. Baopnisa, 
A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





a Now ready. 
TMHUE MONEYS ofall NATIONS, with 
their Correct Value in English Currency. Six 


copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny 
Stamps.—Address, T. Ros ERTS and Co., 8 Crane Court, 


‘leet Street, London, E.C. 





| I ISTORY of a TURK. Intended to 
show the Mistake of English Women Marrying 
Mahommedans. By E. ST. JOHN Fatman, F.RGS., 
F.G.S., &c. Price 1s. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Marie Lane, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for MARCH. 


Edited by Joun Mortey. 
CONTENTS, 

Tue Am oF Rerory. By Goldwin Smith. 
RICHARD WAGNER. By Franz Hiiffer. 
HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE LAND QUESTION. 
ESTANISLAO FIGUERAS. By Senor Castelar. 
CusToM AND Sex. By H. Lawrenny. 
Prerre LeRovx's DocTRINE OF HuMANITY. By L. P. Leroux. 
Tue Evstace DIAMONDS. Chaps, XXXIII.to XXXVI. By Anthony Trollope. 


The TENTH EDITION is now ready of 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
Vol. I., 1812-1842, 
Demy 8yo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. 


By Charles Elton. 


VOLTAIRE. By Joun Mortry. Demy 8vo, 


price 14s, 


The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA. By 


the late Captain ForsyTH. Demy 8vo, with a Mapand Coloured Illustrations, 13s. 


ROSSEL’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS. Trans- 


lated from the French. (In a few days. 


PICTURES of OLD ROME. By Frances 


EuuwT. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The DIARY of an IDLEWOMAN in ITALY. 
By Frances ELu10T. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NEW NOVELS. 





CAST AWAY. By Epmunp Yarns. 3 vols. 
[This day. 
BROKEN TOYS. By Mrs. Steere. 3 vols. 
(This day. 
MEN WERE DECEIVERS EVER. By) 
HAMILTON MARSHALL. 2 vols. [This day. | 


The FINGER of FATE. 


Rep. 2 vols. 


The VALLEY 


HATTON. 2 vols. 


ONLY THREE WEEKS. 


“ Ereighda Castle.” 2 vols. 


By Captain Mayne 
of POPPIES, By Josrern 


3y the Author of 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORKS. 
In QUEST of COOLIES. By James L. A. Hope. 


Crown 8yo, with 15 Engravings from Sketches by the Author. Price és. 
(Now ready. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL, F.R.S. 


The FORMS of WATER in CLOUDS, RAIN, 


RIVERS, ICE, and GLACIERS. Lllustrated. Being the first volume of the 
International Scientific Series. (Jn the press. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PERPLEXITY. By Sydney Mostyn. 3 vols. 
(Just out. 
“As full of vice as the most exciting sensational novel, and is not ‘he least 
interesting.” — Echo. 
* Shows much lucidity, much power of portraiture, and no inconsiderable sense 
of humour.""—Zraminer. 


The STORY of Sir EDWARD'S WIFE. By 


HAMILTON MARSHALL, Author of “For Very Life.” &. 1 vol. (This day. 


LINKED at LAST. By F. E. Bunnett. 


“A very charming story.”"—John Bull. 
“A very simple and beautiful story.'"—Public Opinion. 


CRUEL as the GRAVE. By the Countess von' 


BOTHMER. 3 vols. | 
“This graceful story—tender and gay, with the sweetest tenderness and the | 
brightest gaiety—whether pathetic or satirical, is always natural and never dull. 
ecccse The perusal of ‘Cruel as the Grave’ will amply repay its readers."—AMorning 
Post. 


1 vol. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 


IEW of the NEW ASYLUM, HEREFORD.—See THE 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 43d, which also contains Plan 

and Description—Legislation as to Employers and Employed—Art v. Manufacture 

—Exhibitions—The City Guilds—Damp Walls—Cost of Associated Homes, &.— 
1 York Street, W.C., and ail Newsmen. 


MHE BATHS—The GRANVILLE HOTEL, 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 
Table d'hote at 6.30, 











MR. LEVER'S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 volumes post 8yo. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 
A Tale of Ireland in our Own Time. 
By CHARLES LEVER, LL.D. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’'S NEW WORK. 
Immediately, with Illustrations, post 8yo. 


THE STORY OF THE PLEBISCITE. 
Related by One of the 7,500,000 who voted “ Yes,” 
By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





In a few days, crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE GARDEN AND THE CITY;. 
WITH OTHER CONTRASTS AND PARALLELS OF SCRIPTURE, 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D., 

Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, post 8vo, 7s. 


y Tr 
THE ROSE-GARDEN. 
By the AUTHOR of “ UNAWARES,” &c. ji 
“ An exquisitely coloured sketch of French life The writer's sense of beauty 5 
is exquisite, and the flush of delicate colour which she manages to diffuse over her ~ 
pictures has just such a mellow charm in it as Claude gives to his most exquisite 
sunsets. "—Spectator. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
Ready this day, No. 56, for MARCH, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly, 


price One Shilling. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, F.RB.G.S., &. 
ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burton, Author of 
“ A Mission to Galéle,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &. [Ready this day. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Gerorce Avavustus Sata, 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Jn a few days. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. 

NEW HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 

The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: 


Narrative. By Mrs. St.JOHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By J.R.Prancue. 2 vols. 8vo. | 
POPPIES in the CORN; or, Glad Hours in the Grave | 


Years. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. In 1 vol. 7s 6d. 








an Historical 






Now ready, the Second Series of 


INCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D. D. Hou. § 


1 vol. crown 8yo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Atexanper Faaser, 


Author of “Not While She Lives,” “ Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” 
&. 2 vols. 


CHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By Mary Bripvemay, 


Author of “ Robert Lynne,” &. In 3 vols. 


ROUGH, but TRUE. By Vernon Sr. Crare. 


1 vol. 


TENDER TYRANTS. By Joszru Verery, Author of 


“ Lost Footsteps,” &c. In 3 vols 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. In 3 vols. 
CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. 


RopeErt St. JOHN Corset, Author of “The Canon's Daughters.” 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the 
Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols, [Vow ready. 
“This book we can honestly recommend.”—Athenwum. 


LOVE and TREASON: a New Novel. 


LAND. 3 vols. 


CECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of “Lost Sir 


Massingberd,” &. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


GRAINGER’S THORN. By Tuomas Wricur (the 


“ Journeyman Engineer”), Author of “ The Bane of a Life,” “ Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A READY-MADE FAMILY;; or, the Life and Ad- 


ventures of Julian Leep’s Cherub. A Story in 3 vols. (Ready this day. 





In 


By W. Free- 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST, 


IMMEDIATELY. 


The History of Greece. 
By Dr. Ernst Cortivus. Translated by A. W. Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Vol. 4 (from Athens under the Thirty to the 
Death of Epaminondas). Demy Svo, 18s. 


Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. 


Second Series. Edited by HENRY CHORLEY. 2 yols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


New Homes for the Old Country : 


A Personal Experience in Australia and New Zealand. By GrorGE S. BADEN- 
POWELL. Demy 8yo, with 45 Illustrations. 


Diaries and Letters of Sir George 
JACKSON, K.C.H. From the Peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera. 
Edited by Lady JACKSON. 2 vols. Svo. 


The Day after Death; or, the Future 


Life Revealed by Science. By Lovis FIGUIER. Crown 8vo. 


In France with the Germans. 


By Colonel OTTO CoRVIN. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Third Edition of South Sea Bubbles. 


By the EARL and the Doctor. Demy 8vo, i4s. 


Lives of the Princes of the House of 


CONDE. By H.R.H. the Duke D'AumALe. Translated with the sanction of 
His Royal Highness by the Rev. R. BROWN-BORTHWICK. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


Poor Miss Finch. 


A Novel. By WILKrg COLLINS. 3 yols crown 8yo. 


Wife or Slave? A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Wise as a Serpent,” &c. 3 vols 


Twenty-Five Years of my Life. 
Y Sones DE LAMARTINE, Transiated by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. 
2 vols., 24s. 


The Story of a Shower. 
A ee. By ANNA H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 


Letters and other Writings of the late 


EDWARD DENISON, M.P. for Newark. Edited by Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, 
Bart. 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


Out of Her Sphere. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Ermoart, Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” “Just a 
Woman,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Letters from India. 


4 - Hon. EmtLy EpEN, Authoress of “Up the Country.” 2 yols. crown 
vo, 21s. 





The Temple Bar Magazine 
For MARCH. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
“Goop-Byg, SWEETHEART!” By Rhoda Broughton, Author of “Cometh Up as 
a Flower” and “ Red as a Rose is She.” 
MODERN MANNERS. 
A NIGHT WITH THE ANTHOLOGICAL, By John Sheehan. 
ON SOME CLUBS AND THEIR ENDS. 
THE CAVALRY OF St. SEBASTIAN. 
NARRATIVE OF AN ESCAPE FROM PARIS. 
. RICHARD STEELE. 
ALFRED DE ViGNY. 
THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. By Sydney Mostyn. Chaps. XIIL, XIV., XV. 


PT 





MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


The Argosy. 


CONTENTS for MARCH. 


. WITHIN THE Maze. By the Author of “East Lynne.” Chaps. 8 9, 10, 11. 
Illustrated by M, Ellen Edwards. 

» EDMUND SPENSER. 

» BREAKING Down. By Johnny Ludlow. 

ONLY FRIENDSHIP. 

» FROM A DETECTIVE’S NOTE-BOOK. 

» A REMINISCENCE. 


_ 


Por oo no 


Sixpence Monthly. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty 





NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. Edited 


by J. A. Froupe, M.A. 





CONTENTS. 
THE New ROYAL WARRANTS. 
A FRENCH ANARCHIST. 
TEA-PLANTING IN INDIA, AND THE LEWSHAI Taipes. 
THE N&EwW Irish LAND Law. 
THe BuRGOMASTER'’S FamiLy. A Dutch Story. Translated by Sir John 
Shaw Lefevre. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS BRARING ON THE War.—I. 
THe CITY OF THE MONK. 
THE New HInDoo THEISM. 
TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
THE AMERICAN CASB UNDER THE Alabama CLAIMS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
Yute's Eprrron OF Marco Poo. 
LACE-MAKING AS A FINE ART 
TYERMAN'S Lire OF JOHN WESLEY. 
TYLOR ON Primitive CULTURE. 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF PAINTING, 
RAILWAY ORGANIZATION IN THE LATE WAR. 
IntsH UNtVERSITY EDUCATION, 
GRANT'S CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA, 
Mr. BROWNING'S “ BALAUSTION.” 
THE CHURCH, THE LAND, AND THE LIBERALS. 


ROYAL and REPUBLICAN FRANCE; a 


Series of Essays reprinted from the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and British and 
Foreign Reviews. By Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


[Nearly ready. 
RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. 


SS PIM Hm 9080 


_ 


By Sir 
Henry Hoanp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d 


RECREATIONS of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel MALLESON, Bengal Staff Corps; Guardian to his High- 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore. Crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


TRADITIONS & CUSTOMS of CATHEDRALS. 
tine tantaeek F.S.A.,, Precentor and Prebendary of 


The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. 


By GeorGe W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
8vo, price 288. 


The PROBLEM of the WORLD and the 


CHURCH RECONSIDERED, in Three Letters to a Friend. By A Serrua- 
GENARIAN, §8yo, price 7s 6d. 


The DAEMON of SOCRATES; a Paper read 


before the Royal Institution January 26, 1872, by Henry Epwagop, Archbishop 
of Westminster. Crown 8vo, price Is 


The PEOPLE’S BLUE BOOK. By Caries 


TBNNANT. Fourth Edition, enlarged ani brought down to the Present Time ; 


with a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
(On the 21st inst. 


SUPPLEMENT to WATTS’S DICTIONARY of 


CHEMISTRY; bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to the End 
of the Year 1869. By Henry Warts, F.C.S., assisted by Eminent Scientific 
and Practical Chemists. 8vo, price 31s 6d. 


Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATERIA 


MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged for the use of Practitioners and 
Students by R. BentLey, M.R.C.S., and Dr. T. Repwoop, F.C.\S. With many 
Woodcuts. 8yo, price 25s. (On Wednesday next. 


THREE CENTURIES of MODERN HISTORY. 


By Cuar.es Duke Yonae, Regius Professor of Modern History and English 
Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo, price 736d. [Un the 19th inst. 


A NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the 


School, and the Observatory; in 12 Circular Maps, with 2 Index Plates and > 
Diagrams. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., Hon. Sec, R.A.S. Crown 8yvo, price 5s. 


A FIRST, or INTRODUCTORY ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. 18mo, price 1s 4d. 
re 
With 


SHAKESPEARE’'S CYMBELINE. 


Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and other aids for the use of Schools and 
Private Students, Edited by the Rey. JonN Hunter, M.A, 12mo, price Is. 


CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS; GRAMMAR- 
SCHOOL TEXTS, with VOCABULARIES, Edited by Joun T. Wurte, D.D., 
Oxon. 32mo, cloth. 

Horace—“ Opes,” Book First, price 1s. 

Vireit—* ZENEID,” Book Second, price Is. 

C#SAR—“ GALLIC WAR,” Book Third, price 9d. 

C@saR—“ GALLIC Wark,” Book Fourth. price 9d. 
NEPOs—Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias. and Aristides, 9d. 
PH#pRUS—Selections of familiar and usually-read Fables, 9d. 
Ovip—Select Myths from the Metamorphoses, price 9d. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL 


and PHYSICAL. Edited by T. M. GoopEeve, M.A. Price 3s 6d each. 
1, GOODEVE's MECHANISM. 

BLOXAM's METALS, 

MILLER’s INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

WATSON’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 

MAXWELL's THEORY OF HEAT. 

MERRIFIBLD'S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 


PH > 99 90 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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MACMILLAN AND C).’S PUBLICATIONS. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 149, for MARCH, price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
“CHRISTINA NORTH.” Chapters 12—14. 
“LONDON DINNERS.” By Thomson Hankey. 
“A WERK IN THE WEST.” From a Vagabond's 
Note-Book. Part V. 
“ SwWEsT SEVENTEEN.” 
“ ALFRED DE MussgT: (EuvrReEs POSTAUMES.” 
“Tue STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By 
William Black, Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” 
&c. Chapters 7—9. 
“ ARTIFICIAL SELECTION.” By Professor P. G. Tait. 
“ AMERICAN JUDGES.” By James Bryce, 


Par oye 


en 


EDWIN WILKINS FIELD. A Memo- 
rial Sketch. By Dr. SADLER. With Portrait. 
Crown 8yo. [Immediately. 


ESSAYS and LECTURES on POLITI- 
CAL and SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By Professor 
Fawcett, M.P.,and MILLICceENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 

[Shortly. 


Second Edition, now ready, Svo, 10s 6d. 
Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 


CONTENTS.—The Mythical and Romantic Elements 
in Early English History—The Continuity of English 
History—The Relations between the Crowns of Eng- 
land and Scotland—St. Thomas of Canterbury and his 
Biographers—The Reign of Edward II1.—The Holy 
Roman Empire—The Franks and the Gauls—The 
Early Sieges of Paris—Frederick I., King of Italy—The 
Emperor Frederick II.—Charles the Bold—Presidentia! 
Government. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S 
DIARY, REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Edited by Dr. SADLER. [This day. 

Daily News.—“The two books which are most likely 
to survive change of literary taste, and to charm while 
instructing generation after generation, are the ‘ Diary’ 
of Pepys and Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson.’ The day 
will come when to these many will add the ‘Diary’ 
of Henry Crabb Robinson. Excellences like those 
which render the personal revelations of Pepys and 
the observations of Boswell such pleasant roading 
abound in this work...... In it is to be found something 
to suit every taste and inform every mind.” 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MEMOIR of CHARLES MAYNE 
YOUNG, TRAGEDIAN. With Extracts from his 
Son's Journal. By JULIAN CHARLES YOUNG, M.A., 
Rector of Ilmington. [This day. 

Saturday Review.—“A narrative often as detailed as 
Pepys, as versatile and lifelike as Boswell, and as full 
of recent personal interest as Crabb Robinson.” 

Guardian.—* There is hardly a page of it which was 
not worth printing. There is hardly a line which has 
not some kind of interest attaching to it.” 


Third and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The 
LAND of the ORANG-UTAN and the BIRD of 
PARADISE. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies 
of Manand Nature. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE. 
‘With Maps and Illustrations. [This day. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Most interesting and valuable 
‘vyolumes.” 

Saturday Review.—“ A vivid picture of tropical life, 
which may be read with unflagging interest. We may 
safely say that we have seldom read a more agreeable 
book of its kind.” 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yvo, 10s 6d. 


AT LAST: a Christmas in the West 
Indies. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of 
Eversley, Canon of Chester. With numerous 
Illustrations. [This day. 

Times.—" A better tourist could not have gone ona 
better tour...... He has written a book of travels con- 
taining not a single breach of good taste, and full of 

‘true and vivid writing. His observant eye has missed 

nothing of all that lay before it, a ready pen exactly 

transcribes impressions and appearances, and we gain 
detailed and accurate ideas of tropic scenery and tropic 
life.” 


EARLY ROMAN LAW. The Regal 
Period. By E. C. CLARK, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. (This day. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
CURVE TRACING. By Perctvat Frost, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
8y0, 123. [This day. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the FOUR GOSPELS. By B. F. Westcott, B.D., 
Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

[New Edition, revised, this day. 


| POETRY. 


COMPLETE COLLECTED EDITION of 
Canon KINGSLEY’S POEMS. Con- 


taining “The Saint's Tragedy,” “Andromeda,” 
“ Songs, Ballads, &c." Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

“The Saint's Tragedy ' is one of those productions 
of genuine and spontaneous poetic force which must 
be judged by itself, and we hardly know its equal for 
intensity, or, in many places, for exquisite loveliness ; 
and its humour is wonderful. We should think the 
better of any man’s head and poetic feeling for finding 
him an admirer of it." —Ziterary Churchman. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. extra fcap. 8vo, 63 
each. 

“ Any excuse for re-reading Mr, Arnold's poems is 
an excuse for one of the purest enjoyments of life.”"— 

Spectator. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS 
and PROSE REMAINS. With a Selection from 
his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wirs. 
With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo,2ls. The Poems 
separately, Third Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

“Taken as a whole, these volumes cannot fail to be 

a lasting monument to one of the most original men 

of our age, and its most subtle, intellectual, and buoyant 

poet.""— Spectator. 


Miss ROSSETTI'S GOBLIN MARKET, 
and other Poems. With Two Illustrations by D. 
G. Rossetti. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“To read these poems after the laboured and skilful, 
but not original, verse which has been issued of late, is 
like passing from a picture-gallery, with its well- 
feigned semblance of nature, to the real nature out-of- 
doors, which greets us with the waving grass and the 
pleasant shock of the breeze.” —A theneum. 


FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE’S 
LYRICAL POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

“ All the poems in this volume which treat of love 
and ehildhood are models in their way......... The ani- 
mating spirit is a deep and two-fold sympathy—on one 
side, with the self-sufficing perfectness of Hellenism ; 
on the other, with the momentous and tentative efforts 
of the modern mind and the inner consciousness of 
the modern heart."—Saturday Review. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By 
COVENTRY PATMORE. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

* Better than all the prosaic advice that could be 
given ‘to persons about to marry,’ the pure and simple 
pictures of domestic life by the much-criticized Coven- 
try Patmore.”—Times. 


My BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Thomas 
WOOLNER. With Vignette by Arthur Hughes. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“The many loving thoughts and beautiful fancies 
evidently blossom out of the real facts of life, and * My 
Beautiful Lady’ is the work of a thorough artist.”— 
Athenzum, 


By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 

The Westminster Review says:—‘If Mrs. Webster 
only remains true to herself, she will most assuredly 
take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet 
done.” 


PORTRAITS. Second Edition. 
8vo, 38 6d. 
“ With this volume before us it would be hard to deny 
her the proud position of the first living English 
poetess."—#.xaminer, 


DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 
A WOMAN SOLD; and other Poems. Extra 


feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
PROMETHEUS BOUND of AZSCHYLUS. 
Literally translated into English Verse, Extra 


feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MEDEA of EURIPIDES. Literally translated 
into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


PHANTASMAGORIA; and _. other 
Poems. By Lewis CARROLL, Author of “ Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland.” Fcap. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

“Those who have not made acquaintance with these 
poems have a pleasure to come. The comical is so 
comical, the grave so really beautiful.—Ziterary 
Churchman, 


The ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S 
POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 
POETRY. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
the ARCHBISHOP of DvuBLIN, Second Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 5s 6d. 

“The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful 
volume an important gift on the whole English-speak- 
ing population of the world.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mrs. JERNINGHAWM’S JOURNAL. 
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